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LADY LOVELACE. 


By TRE AUTHOR OF “JUDITH WYNNE,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
‘‘A LITTLE country-girl who is playing 
I fast and loose with him.” The words kept 
repeating themselves with a painful itera- 
tion in Lucy’s mind, more especially on 
| those days when Phil had dawdled away 
the best half of the morning in the society 
4 of Ellinor and herself. 
i} She conjured up a picture of the said 
“little country-girl,” which, it may be con- 
{| jectured, neither Edie’s best friend nor her 
| worst enemy would have recognised. She 
must be, so Lucy decided, before anything 
‘else a heartless, unblushing coquette—one 
| who tried to win men’s hearts without 
| having quite made up her mind whether or 
not she wished to keep them when won. 
“Playing fast and loose” must mean 
that if it meant anything. Of course she 
must have beauty of a certain sort, or 
i} Opportunity for “ playing fast and loose” 
would not be vouchsafed to her; but it 
77 could only be ‘‘ of a certain sort,” for the 
‘words ‘little country-girl” did not seem 
{to imply beauty of a refined type; also 
ij they suggested the idea—at least to Lucy’s 
mind—that this beauty “ of a certain sort” 
was the young lady’s chief and one qualifica- 
| tion for playing her game of fast and loose. 
) Her intellectual attainments were possibly 
4,nil; her moral nature, no doubt, at an 
‘jj equally low ebb. 
4 Thus Edie Fairfax stood personified to 
| Lucy’s imagination. 
_ Anda tiresome, haunting personification 
it was too. Do what she would, go where 
she would, Lucy somehow could not shake 
herself free from it. Did she and Ellinor go 
>for a walk, a drive, or sit in cosy silence 
over a crackling fire, this “little country- 
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| girl” seemed to force herself upon them an 

|unwelcome, uninvited third. Did Phil 

| come in for half an hour’s chat—as he did | 

| so often during those foggy, frosty mornings | 

' which set in before Christmas—the “ little 
country-girl ” somehow seemed to make her 
presence felt in the room, and Lucy as she 
sat quiet and all but unnoticed in a corner, 
would find herself wondering over her ¢{ 
ways, her looks, her doings, in a manner / 
that was quite unaccountable to herself. | 

For instance, when Phil’s eyes wandered, | 
as they so often did now, to Ellinor’s 
face, wonderingly, enquiringly, yet always 
admiringly, she found herself saying: “I 
wonder if he looks in that way at ‘the } 
little country-girl’??” When Phil would ' 
suddenly and unaccountably change his 
seat—to Lucy’s fancy it seemed for the 
whole and sole purpose of getting a view 
of the beautiful Ellinor from another 
angle—she would say to herself: “I 
wonder if the ‘little country-girl’ could 
stand being looked at from so many |} 
points of view!” And last of all, as it! 
so often happened when Ellinor would /, 
rise from her chair and say she had an})\ 
engagement somewhere or other, and must}: 
go, and Phil would rise also to take his 
leave, and their eyes would be on a level 
one with the other, she would find herself 
saying not only, “ What a splendid pair of 
lovers those two would make!” but “I! 
dare say the ‘little country-girl’ is only | 
just up to his chin, if she gets so far as | 
that;” and so on, and so on. 

It was tiresome, this haunting personality 
of a perfect stranger. Even when Phil went } 
away for the Christmas holidays up to the 
north, and might have beensupposed tocarry | 
his “ atmosphere” with him, Edie seemed 
somehow left behind; and when Ellinor 
became, as she did just then, suddenly quiet, | 

thoughtful, a little triste perhaps, and 
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assuredly by a good deal less haughty and 
satirical than her wont, Lucy said to her- 
self: “She is thinking, as I am, of the 
‘little country-girl,’ and wondering how she 
can find it in her heart to play fast and 
loose with one so good and true as Mr. 
Wickham.” 

Thought so perpetually setting in one 
direction must with practical matter-of- 
fact people lead to some definite result. 
Lucy was practical and matter-of-fact to a 
degree, and her thinking had a very de- 
finite and practical ending, as Edie Fairfax 
was in due course to discover. 

Meantime, the subject of so many medi- 
tations, little, tempestuous Edie herself, 
was having but a sorry time of it down at 
Stanham, in spite of the Christmas festivi- 
ties which the Castle ball had inaugurated. 
In the first place the Castle ball itself 
(given a day or two after Christmas) was 
a failure ; look at it which way she would, 
Edie was bound to confess it was a failure. 
Although she had absolutely kissed herself 
in her own mirror with delight at the 
success of the toilette she had planned, 
although she had gone out of the house 
saying in a most resolute voice, “ Papa, 
I know I shall enjoy myself to-night 
more than [ ever have in my whole life!” 
yet, long before the ball had reached its 
height, she was sitting, white and weary, 
talking platitudes with the oldest of the 
dowagers present, and just when every- 
thing was at its gayest and best, the band 
playing the most delicious of valses, and 
the muscles of every young foot in the 
room settling itself into three-four time, 
Edie had crept up to her father in the 
card-room, and was whispering in his ear: 
“Papa, I am worn out—tired to death. 
You must order the carriage at once, or 
I shall die on the floor.” And all 
through the dark, cold drive home she had 
leaned bac] on the cushions, saying never 
a word. 

Colonel Wickham, calling at the Hall on 
the day after the ball, was struck by the 
little, white, forlorn-looking face. After a 
month of good hard working at his vital 
statistics, the Colonel had awakened sud- 
denly to the fact that they were too much 
for him, they somehow touched what he 
had been fain to hope was a vacant place 
in his organism, but was now compelled to 
admit held a heart. The returns of the 
deaths of the young sempstresses and 
mantle-makers in the metropolis possibly 
struck the first chord, the death-rate 
(and its causes) of the infant population 





struck the second, 2 yet fuller and louder 
note. 

The Colonel swept all his books and 
MSS. into a cupboard, and turned the key 
on them. 

‘“ Heavens and earth!” he said to him- 
self, “if I work at those figures much 
longer I shall lose my head over them, or 
else turn every acre I possess into hard 
cash, and found a huge créche somewhere 
for the ill-used little ones.” 

And then, to somewhat brace his nerves 
from the strain he had put on them, he had 
taken his hat and gone over to the Hall, 
thinking he would get little Edie to “ talk 
the blues ” out of him. 

They were just sitting down to luncheon 
as the Colonel entered, Edie, her father, 
and one guest — Lord Winterdowne. 
Colonel Wickham had the heartiest of 
welcomes. It seemed to him that Lord 
Winterdowne appeared on very easy, in- 
timate terms at the Hall, also that his 
gold eye-glasses were very constantly 
turned in Edie’s direction. 

** Perhaps he bores her, poor little maid! 
and that’s why she looks so white and tired,” 
the Colonel thought, and then he fell to 
wondering over the “little maid’s” ob- 
stinacy and silliness in setting on foot an 
order of things which left her open to any 
amount of disagreeable attention from this 
or any other almost stranger. 

‘It’s a thousand pities Phil took her at 
her word ; he might have been sure she 
didn’t know what she was doing, and didn’t 
mean a quarter of what she said,” his 
thoughts went on ; ‘it’s only when women 
deliberate over things and thoroughly know 
their own hearts P 

‘* Why, Colonel, you look as blue as the 
books you're always studying,” said the 
Squire’s loud, cheery voice, striking athwart 
the current of his thoughts. 

Lord Winterdowne turned 
politely. 

“T have always thought the study of 
Blue-books must be a most—a—inter- 
esting study —one I should like to 
have taken up with, had I been able to 
concentrate my time and thought—a—to 
one pursuit. Where would any science be 
in the present day without Blue-books to 
substantiate—a—or otherwise the theories 
it—a—from time to time puts forth? 
Theories are nothing unless built upon 
facts —a—facts are worthless until we 
reduce them to—a—their elements—a— 
and—a—index these elements, catalogue 
them—a—for future use.” 
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It was said with the air of a man 
inaugurating a science congress, and in a 
tone of voice that would have done credit 
to the President of the Royal Society 
himself. 

“Good Heavens, what a dose!” thought 
the Squire. Aloud he said cheerily: “1 
believe you two gentlemen would enjoy 
seeing your best friends reduced to their 
‘elements,’ as you call it, so that you 
might ‘catalogue them for future use — 
eh, Edie ¢” 

“T think dust and ashes are very good 
things to be reduced to,” answered Edie with 
an energy that made them all start. Then, 
as she finished speaking, she rose from the 
luncheon-table and left the room by a 
door leading into the conservatory. 

Lord Winterdowne rose also and followed 
her. 

Colonel Wickham looked after them 
uneasily. 

“ Now, surely,” he began, turning to the 
Squire, ‘that man isn’t going to make a 
fool of himself over our little Edie !” 

‘‘Looks rather like it—doesn’t it?” 
answered the Squire serenely; “but 
whether Edie will feel inclined to make a 
fool of herself by way of acknowledging 
the compliment is another thing. I rather 
think not.” 

The Colonel did not feel so sure on the 
matter. More especially when, half an 
hour afterwards, he heard Edie in the 
drawing-room, at her piano, singing, evi- 
dently for Lord Winterdowne’s delectation, 
one after the other, exactly the songs she 
was wont to carol to Phil. 

One—a quaint little French ditty with 
the refrain, “A toi & toi je chante tou- 
jours ”—made the Colonel jump clean out 
of his chair and declare that he must make 
haste home at once; that he had a letter of 
importance to write ; that he had forgotten 
he had the post to save that afternoon. 

The song pursued him out of the house 
and half down the avenue. He could picture 
little Edie’s sweet mouth as she sang the 
“A toi & toi,’ and—yes—well—he knew 
what her eyes could say to the man to whom 
she chose to sing it. 

Colonel Wickham did save the post that 
afternoon. His letter of importance was 
addressed to his nephew Phil, spending 
his Christmas up in the north with 
the Kenricks, It told him, in a few 
short, strong sentences, how that a man, 
who had lately come upon the scene 
at Stanham, had taken it into his head to 
poach upon his (Phil’s) preserves, and if he 





did not make up his mind to come back 
home at once, he might rue it to the end 
of his life. 


CHAPTER XXIX, 


PHIL, however, did not get bis letter 
till it was nearly a week old, and for these 
reasons: The house-party at the Kenricks’ 
was a dull one, consisting chiefly of fathers 
and mothers of families, and middle-aged 
maiden aunts. Christmas Day over, the 
young men grew bored. 

“ Let’s go and shoot snipe at Dartmoor. 
I’ve an invitation to a jolly house there, 
and can take a good ‘gun’ with me,” 
whispered Arthur Kenrick in Phil’s ear. 

So the young men took their guns and 
set off for Dartmoor, thankfully shaking 
their heels free from the decorous dust of 
Kenrick Manor. 

At Dartmoor the house chanced to be as 
cheery as Kenrick Manor was grim. Bright 
eyes looked pleasant welcomes to the young 
men as they came in be-legginged, mud- 
spattered, with a fresh gorsy smell hanging 
about them from their long tramp over 
moor and fen, after the beautifal, difficult, 
zigzagging birds. Arthur Kenrick fell 
victim at once to a sweet blue-eyed maiden 
of seventeen, an Australian heiress, who 
wore the loveliest of maize tea-gowns, 
and had hair about a yard long, even 
when plaited in five. Phil watched 
the rapid, headlong love-making that 
went on under his very eyelids with an 
odd sensation somewhere about the left 
side of his waistcoat. Escaped from the 
spell which a certain pair of large, lustrous 
brown eyes had appeared to cast upon him, 
the memory of the old, happy, lazy, love- 
making days at Stanham, and of little 
Edie in all her sweet, lovable whimsical- 
ness, rushed back upon him in full force. 
On the third day of his stay at Dartmoor, 
he woke with the resolution strong upon 
him of running off to Stanham for a week 
or so, getting as many glimpses of Edie in 
the time as possible, and — well, if she 
should ask him to prolong his stay, or show 
the least symptom of an inclination to let 
things slide back to their old happy footing, 
he would not be the one to say “ No.” 

But, alas for these brave resolutions ! 
Like the morning clouds, they had all 
vanished, before breakfast came to an end, 
with the turn of the key in the lock of the 
family letter-bag. The post that morning, 
with a tailor’s bill and a boot bill, and a 
reminder from his club that his yearly 
subscription was due, brought Phil a small 
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missive, written in a hand that he had 
learnt to recognise as Ellinor Yorke’s, but 
which, in reality, was that of the faithful 
Gretchen. It informed him, in the briefest 
and most conventional of sentences, that 
Miss Yorke would be very glad to see him 
immediately on his return to London, to 
consult him on a certain matter connected 
with Miss Selwyn’s affairs, which had occa- 
sioned her some little perplexity. 

Now which was it to be—Stanham or 
London ? 

“Stanham,” said common-sense, reason, 
and every right feeling left in Phil’s honest 
heart. 

“London” said every one of his five 
senses which Ellinor had befooled, be- 
dazzled, and bewildered to her heart’s 
content. So to London he went, steaming 
into Waterloo about six o’clock that same 
evening, and saying to himself as he drove 
off once more to his old hotel, how easy it 
would be to run down to Stanham in a day 
or two when he had seen Miss Yorke, and 
talked over with her Lucy Selwyn’s per- 
plexing affairs. 

What the exact cause of perplexity was, 
truth to tell, did not trouble him greatly. 
For the nonce lighter questions held his 
brain, and importuned for an answer. 
Such as, how would Miss Yorke receive 
him—warmly, coldly, indifferently ? With 
what looks would she greet him? What 
would be the first words her lips would 
speak to him ? 

Not till some twelve or fourteen hours 
afterwards did he receive answers to these 
questions, and when they came they were 
certainly not of the sort and kind he 
expected. As, for instance, could the half- 
turn of a reclining head, the suspicion of a 
smile, and the coldly explanatory phrase, 
‘‘T dare not move, I am posing for Mr. 

Effingham ; he is arranging his colours in 
the next room,” be deemed satisfactory by 
a young man of six-and-twenty, who con- 
sidered that he had something of a right 
to an extra warm greeting, a kindly pres- 
sure of a soft hand, a long, lingering look, 
not careless glance, from a pair of beautiful 
eyes. 

“Ts Miss Selwyn in?” asked Phil coldly, 
disappointedly, trying to meet indifference 
with indifference. 

Ellinor looked towards the door, at that 
moment opening to admit Miss Selwyn. 

Phil had been received this time in the 
drawing-room. It had the swathed- 
up look that furnished-house drawing- 


room, divided from a smaller by a pair of 
thick dark curtains. As Lucy entered by 
the door these curtains were pushed on 
one side, and Mr. Effingham came in, 
palette in hand. 

He was a small, dark man, of the lazy, 
effeminate, Italian type. There was nothing 
particularly noticeable about him save his 
eyes, which were large, dark, and lustrous, 
and had expression enough in them for all 
the Paolos and Francesca da Riminis that 
ever were painted. He was a slow and 
reluctant speaker, but those eyes of his did 
duty for his tongue—when, where, and as 
he willed. As, for instance, when they 
rested for a brief moment on Phil, making 
a sligkt formal bow in acknowledgment 
of Ellinor’s introduction, they said as 
plainly as lips could : “ Philistine of Philis- 
tines, stand off from the holy of holies.” 
And when they wandered from Phil’s fair 
face to Lucy’s brown one, their language 
was: “Good little soul! you play goose- 
berry as sweetly as such a sour part can 
be played.” 

Phil read and mentally resented both 
looks. 

“No doubt we shall come to a reckon- 
ing by-and-by,” his eyes would have said 
had they been as skilled in optical tele- 
graphy as Mr. Effingham’s. 

“Come into this little room, please, 
Mr. Wickham,” said Lucy, leading the way 
through the curtains. ‘“ How good of you 
to come! Oh, I have been so troubled 
and perplexed, but have made up my mind 
at last.” 

Then she laid the cause of her trouble 
and perplexity before Phil, in the shape of 
another letter from Mrs. Thorne’s lawyers. 

It was a plain business communication, 
informing Miss Selwyn that, as she had 
declined to affix any money value to the 
property bequeathed to her by the late 
Mr. Rodney Thorne, Mrs. Thorne had had 
a careful estimate made of it by qualified 
persons, who had valued it, as it stood, at 
a little under ten thousand pounds, in- 
clusive of pictures and jewellery. This 
sum Mrs. Thorne had had paid to Miss 
Selwyn’s credit at the bankers through 
whom she would receive the dividends on 
the one thousand pounds bequeathed by 
Rodney to her. When duly advised by 
the bankers that this ten thousand pounds 
was in their hands, they (the lawyers) 
would feel obliged if Miss Selwyn would 
sign and return to them the enclosed formal 
receipt, and Mrs. Thorne would consider 





rooms generally wear. It was a big, lofty 
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Phil’s indignation at the cool, business- 
like tone of the whole arrangement, at 
the distance placed and kept between 
Mrs. Thorne and the girl who ought to 
have been her son’s wife, would no doubt 
have risen more rapidly and to a greater 
height had not his ears been caught, now 
and again, as he read the lawyers’ letter, 
by the half-sentences that were going on 
the other side of the curtains between 
Ellinor and the artist. 

“T fail to see,” Ellinor was saying in 
slow, low tones, “ why you cannot paint 
me except in a slumberous or semi-slum- 
berous condition. I must be either going 
to sleep or awakening from it, it seems, to 
give you satisfaction.” 

“Repose without solidity, immobility 
without marmoreal hardness, can only be 
expressed by beauty of the highest, purest 
type,” was the artist’s reply in equally 
slow, but somewhat deeper tones. 

“ The arrant young coxcomb!” thought 
Phil. “I should like to——” Then he 
caught Lucy’s eyes fixed on him, and felt 
she was waiting for him to speak. ‘“ Ah 
yes, it’s simply abominable—that’s all I 
can say, Miss Selwyn. Of course, you'll 
just send back the receipt unsigned, and 
tell them Mrs. Thorne may have the 
things as a free gift, or not at all.” 

Lucy’s reply was to spread the receipt 
signed before him. 

“Tt cost me something to accept it,” 
she said apologetically ; “ but, after think- 
ing for hours and hours over it, it seemed 
to me the only thing I could do to end the 
contention——” 

Phil’s astonishment was halved by his 
anxiety to catch Ellinor’s next sentence. 

“It is easier to find a Gyneth than a 
De Vaux,” she was saying, and the words 
seemed to end in something of a sigh. 

So, then, she was posing as a Gyneth. 
Would that small, large-eyed idiot staring 
at her in there be fool enough to imagine he 
could pose as a De Vaux? Phil waited 
impatiently for the artist’s reply. It did 
not come for full a minute and a half, 
and then it was : 

“He'll be a happy man, whoever he may 
be, when he is found.” 

Phil could fancy the look that went with 
the words. 

Lucy was obliged to claim his attention. 

“TI hope you think I have done right, 
Mr. Wickham,” she said anxiously ; “it 
has all troubled me very much, Mrs. 
Thorne was so resolute, the contention was 
80 unseemly,” 





Phil, with an effort, placed both his ears 
at Lucy’s service. 

“You could have been equally resolute 
if you had chosen,” he said. “I don’t 
suppose I’m a particularly good -hand at 
giving advice, but if you had asked me I 
should certainly have advised a different 
course. I would at least have been treated 
with common politeness, after the magnani- 
mous manner in which you have acted.” 

Lucy sighed. 

“So Ellinor said; but of course she 
might do what I could not. I am thankful 
to end the matter, the contention was so 
unseemly.” 

And that was all she seemed capable of 
saying or thinking. ‘‘ The contention was 
so unseemly—and with Rodney’s mother.” 

“You should have had dealings with 
Rodney’s mother direct, not through 
lawyers,” Phil said hotly. ‘ But, however, 
nothing I can say will be of much use now, 
I suppose.” 

Then he rose in a great hurry to take 
his leave. For one thing his conscience 
was pricking him sharply in that when he 
had had the opportunity of setting Lucy’s 
conduct in a right light before Mrs. Thorne, 
he had not done so, though it might have 
been at the expense of Ellinor Yorke and 
Rodney himself. For another, he felt that 
existence was impossible within twenty 
feet of that supercilious young artist—even 
though tapestry curtains might divide 
them — unless permission to break the 
peace were granted to him. 

As he passed through the other drawing- 
room Ellinor did not rouse herself from 
her dreamy, delicious attitude of rounded 
repose. She, however, gave him a dozen 
or so of words. 

““T want you to do something for me if 
you will, Mr. Wickham,” she said sweetly. 
“T want you to get me the address of the 
cleverest lung doctor in London, and bring 
it to me to-morrow—will you ?” 

Phil looked his amazement. 

“T hope his services are not needed 
here,” he said, and quite involuntarily his 
glance shifted to Lucy Selwyn. 

Ellinor’s smile reassured him. 

“Tt is to please Uncle Hugh,” she said ; 
“old men are always fussy. Because I have 
had a three-days’ influenza, I must needs 
have my lungs sounded and be dosed with 
cod-liver oil.” 

Phil went straight from Grafton Street 
to the Consumption Hospital to get a list 
of all the clever lung doctors in London. 

And all this time there was lying waiting 
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for him at the cheery house at Dartmoor, 
Colonel Wickham’s earnest, warning, be- 
seeching letter, which Arthur Kenrick, all- 
absorbed in the owner of the lovely blue 
eyes and exquisite maize tea-gowns, forgot 
to have forwarded. 


A GREEK ISLAND HERCULANEUM. 

WHETHER or not Tenterden Steeple—as 
the old proverb says—caused the Goodwin 
Sands, it is certain that the Suez Canal 
caused the unearthing of a prehistoric 
Herculaneum in the island of Therasia. 
From time immemorial, the pumice-stone 
of this and the neighbouring islets has 
been used for house-building. Ground up 
and mixed with lime, it forms so tough a 
mortar that walls and arches which are 
cemented with it will stand against a 
moderate earthquake. Probably one like 
that which ruined Chios would be too much 
for them; but, happily, such terrible 
convulsions are rare, while little shocks 
happen in those parts almost every year. 
It has, too, that property which makes our 
English lias-lime so valuable—of setting 
under water ; and, therefore, just as lias is 
exported from England to Holland, to help 
to fasten the blocks of Finland granite 
with which the sea-walls are faced, so the 
Therasia pumice-stone has been very 
largely exported to Ezypt, not to build 
only, but to keep up the different works in 
connection withthe Canal. This light kind 
of stone, named tufa in Italy, and there 
made into a cement called pozzolano, 
much like that exported from the Greek 
islands, may also be seen in perfection 
in the Eifel, that volcanic district between 
the Rhine and Moselle. Most of the 
fine stone roofs of the churches all down 
the Rhine, right into Holland, are made of 
it; it is just the thing for stone vaulting, 
being as light as wood and as tough as 
hammered iron. I doubt not that many 
Pompeiis and Herculaneums underlie that 
Eifel country, where the cinder-heaps 
round the extinct craters (now tiny circular 
lakes) still crumble dustily under one’s 
feet; but though there’s a good deal of 
tufa-quarrying in the Eifel, it is not on 
such a large seale as that which the Canal 
set going in Therasia, 

Therasia, Santorin, and Aspromonti are 
very small islands, especially the last, which, 
composed wholly of light tufa, is getting 
rapidly smaller year by year. The other two 


hollows fronting one auother, and rising, 
in vertical cliffs, fifteen hundred feet high. 
These cliffs are banded, like those in 
the west of our Isle of Wight, with 
stripes of different colours. There are 
black lava-beds, red cinder (scoriz) beds, 
violet-grey ash-beds, and, topping all, 
the brilliant white pumice-stone or tufa 


twenty to thirty yards. The outer face 
of the three islands is quite different. 
They slope gently seaward, and the 
whole surface is tufa, thicker here than 
on the cliff-tops, and decomposed on the 


produce has of late years been making its 
way in the English market. If you were 
there during an equinoctial gale, you would 
fancy the whole ground must soon be blown 
into the sea. A good deal does get there 
every season, and perhaps this is the secret 
of the wine being so good ; for, fresh decom- 
position taking place, fresh earth is sup- 
plied, and there is no fear of the soil ever 
being exhausted, or losing the peculiar 
salts which suit the grape so admirably. 
These three islets are, in fact, part of the 
outer edge of a big volcanic crater which 
once filled the bay of Santorin. At the 
end of the tertiary age there was no 
Mediterranean. Greece and Africa were 
joined by a low marshy continent, with 
2 chain of salt lakes united by a big river 
running through it from the Dardanelles to 
the Straits of Gibraltar. These tracts 
of low-lying land were common at that 
time. By soundings we can map them 
out—bar volcanic disturbances in times 
nearer our own—almost as certainly as if 
they were stilldry land. Thus weare told 
there was then no German Ocean, but land 
more or less solid from Hull to Hamburg 
and Harwich to Ostend, and again from 
Chichester to Dieppe. A vast river, of 
which Trent, and Thames, and Rhine, and 
Seine were afiluents, drained this vast 
meadow ; and onit browsed the elephants, 
rhinoceroses, and other pachyderms, whose 
bones are found soabundantly in the London 
clay. Whata time the geologists will have 
when diving apparatus gets so perfected that 
we shall be able to make diggings at the sea- 
bottom! What a world of strange creatures, 
of some of which neither Owen nor Cuvier 
ever dreamt, will then be brought to light. 
But we already fiad enough of them to make 
the fact of this now submerged plain abso- 
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scale in the Severn valley. If you drive 
on a frosty afternoon over the Somer- 
setshire marshes, where Brent Knoll 
and Glastonbury Tor, and a few more 
stand up like islands out of the sea of 
white mist, you will understand how the 
land lies in that direction, and will not 
be astonished that the clay-beds on each 
side of the Severn are storehouses of tusks, 
teeth, remains of all kinds; and, if you 
are wise, you will stop at Banwell station 
(Bone-well, so called by our Saxon fore- 
fathers), and look at the wonderful collec- 
tion picked out of the clay which, during 
the ice-age, got washed into those caves 
on the Mendip slope, carrying with it the 
bones of the creatures who had lived and 
died in what is now the Severn estuary. 

It is the same all round the Mediterranean. 
Wherever there is a clay-bed or a con- 
venient cave in which such things would 
be kept safely, there you find bones. In 
Attica, in the Morea, in Malta, in Algiers 
you find them. Naturalists of the old 
school, who were never happy unless they 
were inventing new species, have distin- 
guished among these remains four or five 
different kinds of rhinoceros and as many 
elephants, including the elephant of Gozzo. 

Well, towards the very end of the tertiary 
age the greater likeness to creatures now 
alive of the then existing animals has led 
to the period being called Pleistocene— 
ie, “fullest of modern forms of life;” 
Eocene being “the dawn of the new, ie, 
of modern forms;” Meiocene, “less new, 
Le., less than fifty per cent. of present 
forms;” and so on. And during that 
Pleistocene time there were upheavals 
and depressions as if this solid globe was 
taken with a fit of restlessness. Such 
ups and downs necessarily caused cracks 
in the surface. Wherever there was 
voleanic agency near the surface, these 
cracks would give vent to the subterranean 
fire. Everybody knows that over most of 
the Mediterranean basin this fire is very 
near the surface, and exceptionally eager 
to force its way upwards. 

And so it was in prehistorie times ; all 
over the Archipelago, in lesser Asia, down 
into Syria, wherever the geologist hasstudied 
the surface, he finds volcanic deposits— 
lavas, basalts, tufas, overlying the schists 
and marbles, which are the chief rocks of 
the whole district. These marbles, too, 
and schists are (they tell us) “altered,” 
crystallised from ordinary limestones and 
clay-slates by the transmitted action of the 
fiery force. And some of these eruptions 





have been very recent. In Syria the 
tradition of them was taken up into 
Jewish literature ; we can trace it again 
and again in the Psalms ; and here in these 
Greek islets, men built houses partly of 
lava-blocks, partly of stones from the marble 
sides of Mount St. Elias, at a time when all 
the bay was a big volcanic mountain like 
those in the Sandwich Islands, pierced in 
one place by the peaks of St. Elias afore- 
said, and rising in another into a huge 
cone, the height of which must have been 
far greater than the cliffs of the islets and 
of the mainland of Santorin, which are 
fragments of it. How do we know all 
this? Well, the cliffs prove it; they cor- 
respond to one another as exactly as would 
the edges of the great crater of Mouna 
Koa, supposing Hawaii and the rest of the 
group were to sink below the sea-level, as 
some tell us they are gradually doing. The 
houses, too, of the prehistoric village are 
built on the lava-rock, and not a morsel of 
tufa enters into their composition, either as 
stone or as mortar. Clearly—quite clearly 
to an eye accustomed to study these 
matters—the case stood thus: You know 
who the Neolithic men were !—men of the 
newer stone-age, who could shape flints 
into dainty arrow-heads, as distinguished 
from those Paleolithic (older flint) fellows 
whose rough stone hoes and other tools, 
scarcely to be known from the nature- 
shaped stones around them, are found in 
the Somme Valley and other gravel-drifts. 
When these Neolithic men were building, not 
huts, but good big houses, growing barley, 
keeping fowls and sheep, weaving flax, and 
grinding corn in hand-mills, and squeezing 
oil out of olives, in various parts of the 
Archipelago, the bay of Santorin was 
a high, green hill with breezy downs, 
like what Virgil says Vesevus (our 
Vesuvius; in his day an excellent sheep- 
walk) was. But, like Vesevus, it was dan- 
gerous ground. There came a day when 
(as the Greeks would have phrased it) 
Hephaistos, the fire-god, was angry, and 
the earth giants, buried below, stirred un- 
easily and poured out over the fields and 
olive-woods a flood of liquid five, while, 
along with their snortings, were belched 
forth solid clouds of ashes that settled all- 
over the land. It came of a sudden, like 
the Pompeii overthrow, when Vesevus 
first threw off the mask. As yet—ie., when 
M. Fouqué wrote, they had only found one 
human skeleton ; but then they had only 
thoroughly examined one house. That the 
houses were there, the quarrymen and 
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landowners had known for years ; but not 
till 1869 did M. Christomanos, chemistry 
professor at the University of Athens, 
happen, on a yachting trip, to pass under 
the quarries, and, landing, see for himself 
what he soon after published to Western 
Europe. This one skeleton was found 
doubled up, with head close to feet, one 
leg stretched out, the other bent under 
the body, skull and backbone broken by 
the falling in of the roof. Many mutton- 
bones have been found, not thrown on 
the kitchen-midden after cooking, but 
in a walled-yard, where the animals to 
whom they belonged were, no doubt, 
penned, as the Cyclops penned his sheep 


in the cave in which he lived, and 
in which he imprisoned Ulysses and 
his crew. There was nothing over- 


whelwing in the way of an earthquake 
while these showers of ashes were being 
poured out. Buildings like those I speak 
of, made of huge blocks bonded here and 
there with olive-wood beams, will stand a 
good deal, and they have stood very well. 
The windows and doors have mostly fallen 
in, their lintels being charred; but the 
walls are all upright. However, a coating 
of ashes from twenty to fifty yards thick 
is enough, without an earthquake into the 
bargain. Man and all his works disappeared 
intheSantorin country ; and, probably, very 
soon after, the greater part of this circular 
area, some seven miles across, sank down 
bodily, letting in the sea from outside. 
That is often the case after a great 
eruption ; and naturally, for all this pour- 
ing out of matter leaves a hollow inside, 
and the overlying surface is pretty sure to 
cave in to some extent. 

It has caved in to avery great extent in 
Santorin Bay. The water is very deep ; 
even close to the islands there is no 
anchorage; ships have to anchor on the 
edges of a submarine volcano of quite 
recent origin—Palea Kameni it used to 
be called in the second century, when 
it was above the surface, and was made 
bigger by every one of the frequent 
eruptions; but it has now sunk again, 
though not far. But how do we know 
that the caving in came after the volcanic 
shower? Because this bright white layer 
of tufa, which over all the islands covers 
the topmost ash-bed, is, on the land- 
ward side—i.e., on the inner edge of the 
erater, where are the high vertical cliffs— 
cut sheer through exactly as the rocks 
below it are. I do not know that the 


sea-cliff is just as sharply cut as the rock 
on which it lies; but it is thought con- 
clusive by those who have studied the 
matter on the spot. Anyhow, the bay of 
Santorin is the crater of a voleano—by no 
means an extinct one ; and it became such a 
crater long before the fifteenth century B.u., 
about which date it is calculated that the 
Pheenicians, who have set their mark on 
the whole Mediterranean, began to settle 
in the Archipelago. Not that the islands 
remained uninhabited all that time ; man’s 
wonderful courage or recklessness is 
nowhere more strikingly shown than in his 
readiness to begin work again before the 
lava-crust is well cooled. Before long (as 
geologists count time) what was left of 
the Santorin group was re-peopled, and by 
the self-same race as that which had been 
there before the eruption. This is proved by 
great “finds” in Santorin—at Acroliri and 
elsewhere—above instead of below the 
pumice crust, of vases and other pottery 
identical in form and make with those dis- 
covered in the buried houses at Therasia. 
In these finds not a trace of bronze has 
been discovered, but obsidian (i.e., black 
lava) arrow-heads, and scrapers after the 
type used all the world over by Neolithic 
curriers, and still used by such tribes as 
have not emerged out of the stone-age. 
In fact, it was the Phoenicians who first 
brought in the use of metal tools, as they 
probably did the cultivation of the vine, 
unknown, it would seem, to these earlier 
men, who have left abundant testimony of 
ne all about the manufacture 
of oil. 

That it was probably a long time after 
the formation of the crater before the 
Phoenicians came is surmised from several 
of their buildings being on beds of shingle 
and sea-shells, which themselves overlie 
the tufa-bed. At the time of the eruption, 
then, those parts must have been below 
the water, and the pumice shower must 
first have sunk and solidified, and after- 
wards have received the marine deposits 
on which the Pheenicians built. They 
are, in fact, ‘raised beaches,” and 
such beaches in general rise very slowly. 
However, it is best not to be too 
certain about time-intervals; for there 
is no saying how suddenly anything may 
have happened herein one of these “‘ centres 
of volcanic activity,” in one of which a 
whole line of coast has been known to rise 
or fall scores of yards in an hour. Any- 
how, the Phcenicians brought in bronze 
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were by no means savages, though they 
could work no metal but gold. The work- 
ing of this they had mastered ; that is, if 
the two little rings found below the 
tufa were not, as the pottery must have 
been, imported. They are wholly with- 
out alloy—the Stone-man was not up to 
adulteration—hollow, and evidently made 
by rolling up a thin gold plate; small 
enough for a baby’s finger, they were 
probably links in a chain, and have 
each two holes for stringing. I said the 
pottery was imported. You cannot make 
vases without clay any more than bricks 
without straw, and there is no clay in these 
voleanic islets, It is that want of clay 
which hindered the development of the 
South Sea Islanders ; when they came from 
Malay land, or wherever they did come 
from, they probably knew something about 
pot-making ; but knowledge is of no use 
without stuff to practise on. The vases 
found in the Therasia village are of various 
kinds—big jars, such as over all Greece in 
the old days were used for storing corn 
in ; little basins with and without handles, 
coloured red, and marked with circular bands 
and rows of slanting lines; other little 
vasesrudely resembling the huaman—mostly 
the female—form, more like those that one 
sees in Peruvian collections than anything 
else ; and a very few of fine, bright yellow 
clay, ornamented with dots and curved 
lines, very gracefully arranged like festoons 
of foliage. None of these kinds can be 


| mistaken for what are known as Etruscan, 


or Greek, or Egyptian, or Pheenician ; but, 
strange to tell, one of the bright yellow 
ones has been found in the Syrian desert, 
and is now in the Louvre ; while another 
was dug up near Autun, in France. This 
proves, thinks M. Fouqué, a widespread 
trade in the Mediterranean long before 
Phenician days. One knows how things 
used to travel—jade ornaments found in 
the Swiss lake dwellings, Gulf of Mexico 
shells in the mounds up by the Great 
Lakes, Baltic amber in Etruscan tombs ; 
so this need not astonish us. It is worth 
noting that the way of building in use 
in prehistoric Therasia—a bond of timber 
every now and then between the rows 
of stones—was used, Cesar says, in 
Gaul for town walls; and he found it 
as effectual against battering-rams as the 
Greek islanders did against earthquakes. 
Besides vases (the big ones still full of 
barley, which was also found heaped up 
against the partitions), there were feed- 
Ing-troughs of lava (some in the sheep- 





pen still containing chopped straw), 
hand-mills, such as are still used in San- 
torin, the only modern improvement 
being a wooden handle to the upper 
stone, weights, stone discs for keeping the 
web straight in the loom, and a lava oil- 
press polished with much wear and just 
like those in use in the more primitive 
isles of the Archipelago. 

Feeding-troughs and ‘“‘querns” of 
granite I have seen scores of in Cornwall ; 
only, instead of an upper stone, the Cornish 
men seem to have used a “ muller” (pestle), 
Discs (spindle-whorls they used to be called) 
are found wherever Stone-age remains are 
turned up. Nothing is simpler than an 
explanation when once it has been made ; 
and one wonders how these discs —so 
admirably suited to their purpose, showing, 
so many of them, when the stone is at all 
soft, the channel made by the thread—can 
have been such a puzzle to the archzolo- 
gists. The web of a hand-loom has to be 
kept tight, but not too tight. What fitter 
for the purpose than light weights, which 
would pull it taut again as soon as the 
deftly-thrown shuttle had made its stroke 4 
Then there were the stone scrapers, a few 
arrow heads, and one spear head, and a 
strange cylinder built up from the ground 
about a yard high, solid all through, with 
a slight hollow at top. 

“The mouth of a well,” said the first 
discoverers; but where did the water come 
from, and how could it rise in a solid 
cylinder? The idea now is that it was an 
altar; so that these Stone-age men had 
already elaborated a form of worship. 
Weights? You would not guess it if you 
saw the pile of rough stones dignified with 
that name. It shows the patience of the 
archeologists (and in no kind of work is 
patience more needful) that somebody 
should have weighed all those stones, and 
found that the little ones are what the 
old arithmetic books used to call “aliquot 
parts” of the big ones and of one another. 
Of course it is only guess-work, and I do 
not think anybody claims that Neolithicman 
understood the decimal system; but one 
supposes he had common-sense, and would 
not choose stones of certain weights, re- 
jecting others, without some reason. Here, 
then, is trade developed to the extent of 
selling things by weight. 

I said that these prehistoric buildings 
had been known long before M. Christo- 
manos examined them. They were a 
constant nuisance to the quarrymen, and a 
source of regret to the landowners. For 
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when their level was reached, the tufa, which 
had till then been beautifully homogeneous, 
and only needed to be cut out almost as 
easily as cheese, and sent down the zigzag 
slides to the boats that were ready to 
carry it off to Port Said and elsewhere, 
became full of stones, blocks of lava and 
marble, and was, therefore, harder to 
work, and much more unsatisfactory when 
worked. This is what has saved these 
remains for the delight of Western savans; 
when they got down to the stone-bed, the 
workmen generally preferred making a 
fresh quarry somewhere else. 

At first the buildings were thought to 
be excavated cemeterics, like some that 
have been found here and there in the 
Archipelago, since Bory de St. Vincent's 
scientific expedition in 1829, But graves 
do not want windows ; and though funeral 
feasts and offerings to the dead were 
universal institutions, it has never been 
the custom to make your tombs store- 
houses for your grain. Besides, there was 
no sign of burial, by cremation or other- 
wise ; the one human skeleton was (as I 
have said) clearly that of a man killed by 
a falling roof. The roofs were heavy. Of 
course they have all fallen in. They were 
not of aspbalte like the flat roofs of modern 
Greek houses, but of woodwork, with a 
moderate pitch, covered with a foot or 
more of small stones and volcanic earth. 
Sometimes there was a central pillar, of 
which the socket still remains; and then 
the roof seems to have sloped all round 
up toa point. All this can be traced, the 
olive-wood supports being here and there 
not wholly carbonised, 

From the position of the windows one 
is certain (even if other things did not 
prove it) that these buildings were raised 
before the eruption. For, in the present 
lie of the ground, the windows, which are 
all on the land side, would have no possible 
look-out—the soil rises outside them. So it 
is no use saying : ‘‘ These rooms and court- 
yards were filled in, not by an eruption, but 
by the washing down of light volcanic soil, 
with which the island had been covered 
long before they were raised.” Water and 
time together will do a good deal; but 
as, even now, after all the washings, the 
ground rises several yards higher outside the 
windows than it does the other way, outside 
the blank walls, we must give up that 
hypothesis. Besides, a sudden flood would 
have knocked over the corn-jars, and swept 
away the barley-heaps. Here everything 
is as quietly buried as if snow had fallen 





instead of volcanic dust; while, as for 
roofs being broken, think what twenty or 
thirty feet of snow would do! The 
pumice-shower went upwards as well as 
downwards; on Mount St. Elias, almost 
to the very top, one finds scorie caught in 
crannies, Altogether it must have been 
as fierce for an eruption as the recent 
Chios business was for an earthquake. 

All the life of those old people is 
there, even the red-wash with which 
they adorned the insides of their houses, 
Their rooms were large, from twenty feet 
by sixteen the biggest, to eight feet square 
the smallest ; in one house there are six of 
them, besides a courtyard for animals. Not 
by any means savages these Neolithic men; 
the strangest thing is not that they already 
imported wheel-made pottery, but that, 
with nothing but flint implements, they 
could manage to shape their building-stones, 
a good many of which on the insides of 
the rooms are carefully hewn. They could 
not have known anything of the tufa, which 
makes such splendid mortar (pozzolano), 
else they would not have been driven to 
fill up the chinks of their irregular cyclo- 
pean building with red volcanic earth. 
Wherever their pottery came from, the 
hewn stones could not have been imported. 

Well, one lesson from this Therasia 
Pompeii is that in the earliest-civilised, 
best-explored parts of the earth there is 
still much to be found if we knew how to 
look for it. Thousands of tourists had 
idly gazed at the Mycene lions; but it 
was reserved for Dr. Schliemann to find 
the very tomb of Agamemnon ; hundreds 
of yachtsmen and others had stopped at 
Therasia, perhaps had walked up the steps 
cut in the face of the high sea-cliff, and 
had admired the contrivances for get- 
ting the tufa out to sea; but till M. Chris- 
tomanos no one had dreamed that the 
stones at which the quarrymen grumbled 
belonged to a prehistoric village. You 
never can tell where you may come on 
some remains of your remote forefathers. 
The great thing in exploring is insight (a 
gift of nature), and care, and patience, 
without which the most precious remains 
may be broken up, in getting them out. 


DIETETIC PHILOSOPHY. 
THERE is an old saying among the 
French that, “‘ Un cuisinier est un mortel 
divin,” which is a step towards an open 
deification of the stomach no doubt suffi- 
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ciently shocking. On our side of the 
Channel we prefer to worship in this 
direction without formulating our creed. 
All the same, there are a few bold enough 
to affirm that the seat of the affections is 
not in the heart but inthestomach, And, 
curiously enough, even as the heart is 
declared to be above all things deceitful 
and desperately wicked, so there are very 
proper persons who regard the word which 
represents our digestive organ as a “ bad 
word,” and not fit to be used in polite 
society. Is it possible that such was the 
prevalent belief at the time when took 
place that famous controversy about 
whether the first syllable should be pro- 
nounced stom or stum? It used also, by 
the way, to be a much disputed point, and 
one which raised a great deal of hot blood, 
whether cucumber should be pronounced 
cowcumber, or kewcumber. Of course it 
wouldn’t sound very pretty for a gallant to 
say to his lady that he loved her to the 
very bottom of his stomach, but that is 
just what Polyphemus of old might have 
said. He was not a very handsome 


creature, it is true, and his personal 
character left much to be desired. Yet for 
two things will he be ever remembered : 
his absorbing devotion to the fair Galatea, 


and his straightforward declaration that 
the only deity he admitted was his 
stomach. It is not without significance, 
too, that the Old Testament writers, when 
speaking of sorrow or longing, do not locate 
the yearning in the heart. 

Not to pursue this point, however, we 
may take it for granted that happiness in 
this world is scarcely attainable without a 
healthy digestion. Dyspeptic persons can 
and do lead noble lives, and to surmount a 
trouble is, no doubt, to secure one of the 
purest measures of enjoyment one can 
have, But physical discomfort and mental 
serenity are rarely to be fouad in combi- 
nation, and if we do occasionally find a 
man who remains happy while eating is 
to him a daily torture, because digestion 
is an inevitable agony, we may accept 
such as an exception which serves to 
prove the rule. If the want of food 
provokes one half the crimes of the world, 
an excess of food probably provokes 
the rest. A disordered liver is as active 
an agent of evil as what is usually known 
as a bad heart. Perhaps more so, because 
it may send a naturally good man wrong. 
Does not Mr. H. M. Stanley ascribe the 
obstinate clinging of General Gordon to 
Khartoum ag the result of a disordered 





liver? The excessive biliousness of a great 
and good soldier and a devout Christian is 
thus the cause of a vast expenditure of 
British money and a great shedding of 
British and African blood. We are not 
responsible for the theory in this case, 
buat it forms a timely illustration of our 
argument, 

That people so wise as the Athenians of 
old should waste good meat and drink in 
idle efforts to propitiate their gods, seems 
absurd. But did they waste their offer- 
ings? Were all the libations poured out 
on the ground? And did their feasts 
differ materially from our own celebra- 
tions? We still commemorate a victory, 
do honour to an eminent person, or cement 
old bonds of public association, with a 
banquet. We still speed the parting guest 
with the stirrup-cup, and even our religious 
combinations cannot get along without 
their annual soirées, 

In all the customs of all countries and 
all ages which associate feasting with joy, 
with kindly affections, with comradeship, 
even with benevolence, we may find the 
germ of the idea which framed the French 
proverb, and which ruled Polyphemus, 

There is a reverse to the medal, of 
course. You remember the picture of the 
satiated revellers when the little bill is 
presented, ‘Then comes the reckoning, 
and men laugh no more!” And there 
are also men, who, unlike the dear old 
Balbus of our schooldays, do not eat to 
live, but who live to eat. There are the 
scientific epicures, who, like Pelham’s 
friend, regard a bad dinner as the most 
serious calamity which can befall a man, 
and who count a lost dinner as a lost day, 
But we will not take these as types of 
rational mankind, any more than we 
will take Brigham Young as a type of the 
marital affections of ordinary mortals. 
There is a wide range between the luxu- 
rious Lucullus and those modern enthu- 
siasts who are always for teaching us how to 
live on sixpence a day, or a shilling a 
week—not to go so far as the American 
Dr. Tanner, who tried to show us how one 
mightliveon nothing atall. But,as Socrates 
would say, we cannot away with such 
absurdities. We love not extremes, either 
of indulgence or of abstinence. Man 
being reasonable, says Byron, gets drunk, 
That is to say, a man because he is reason- 
able is unreasonable—which is absurd. No! 
Reasonable man eats and drinks in modera- 
tion. If he does so well, he does so 
economically, because economy is wise 
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expenditure, which permits neither parsi- 
mony nor waste. 

We must candidly confess to having very 
little sympathy with vegetarians. If we 
could not afford anything else, we should 
endeavour to be content with ‘ potatoes 
and point,” even if we had not the imagi- 
nation of Mr. Dickson Chaffinger, who 
constructed a recherché banquet out of 
half a sausage. But having a pretty firm 
conviction that animals were created for 
the use of man, we are not inclined to 
forego our share of them, when we can 
pay for it. We would rather dine with a 
vegetarian than with Duke Humphrey, 
but we would prefer a modest chop to 
either. Ofcourse, in the matter of economy 
—or, rather let us say of expenditure— 
the vegetarians have the best of the 
argument just now. But do not let us 
lose sight of the change which would take 
place in that respect were everyone to 
become vegetarian. Vegetables and fruit 
would then become as dear as butchers’- 
meat is now, and cattle and sheep would 
be ‘‘unmerchantable,” 

It is idle, however, to speculate on the 
advent of such a time so long as there are 
twenty millions of British money invested 
in cattle-ranches in the United States— 
not to mention the sheep-runs of Australia 
and New Zealand—and the limitless 
pampas of South America. We are a 
nation of beef-eaters, and even in Scotland 
it may be doubted if “ham and eggs” is 
not more of a national dish than porridge. 

That there is a great deal in diet affect- 
ing not only individual but also national 
character, there seems no room for doubt. 
Yet the philosophy of the subject remains 
to be formulated, and in the meantime we 
are confronted by a great many apparent 
inconsistencies. ‘‘Why we confine our 
food unto certain animals, and totally 
reject some others ; how these distinctions 
crept into several nations; and whether 
this practice be built upon solid reason, or 
chiefly supported by custom or opinion,” 
admits of as much consideration now as it 
did in the days of old Sir Thomas Browne. 

That learned writer, be it remarked, 
contended that there is no absolute neces- 
sity to feed on any animals, and that flesh- 
eating only began after the Flood. The 
fact that Abel was a shepherd does not 
prove the contrary, he holds, for the sheep 
may only have been kept for their skins 
and their milk, and also for sacrifices. At 
the same time, it is difficult to realise that 
early man could offer burnt sacrifices with- 





out being tempted to eat of the flesh. 
Nay, how could he select the fat, or most 
acceptable parts, if he did not know the 
taste of the same? But since man did 
take to flesh-eating, at whatever period of 
his existence, it is curious to recall how, as 
worthy Sir Thomas does, the taste has 
varied. ‘We single out several dishes, 
and reject others, the selection being but 
arbitrary or upon opinion ; for many are 
commended and cried up in one age which 
are decried and nauseated in another.” 

Why were the Jews forbidden to eat 
swine? Was it because of the uncleanli- 
ness of the animal, or to avoid disease ? 
The prevalence of trichinosis in our day, 
which has led Prince Bismarck to forbid 
the importation of American pork into 
Germany, suggests an explanation. And 
yet the Cretans would not eat pigs, not 
because they thought them unclean, but 
because Jupiter was supposed to have been 
suckled bya sow. The ancient Egyptians, 
the Phoenicians, the Syrians, and the 
Arabians refrained from eating pigs neither 
on sanitary nor on religious grounds, but 
simply because pigs were found more use- 
ful as animated ploughs in turning up the 
soil with their snouts. 

It is said that Pythagoras, who forbade 
the use of flesh-meat in general, would not 
have refused a dish of roast pork, so little 
likely were pigs considered to harbour the 
souls of the departed; and yet he could 
not possibly have eaten beans with his 
bacon, because he conceived beans to have 
had the same origin as man, Herein, be 
it noted, the old Greek seems to have had 
an inkling of the theory which we are 
accustomed to associate with Darwin, 
only Pythagoras found the missing link 
between plants and animals—let us say, 
between beans and bacon—in the soul, 
while the Evolutionists of our time are still 
on the hunt for it. 

Pythagoras, it may be remembered, 
also disallowed the use of fish for food, for 
certain philosophical reasons. 

But why did the Syrians refrain from 
eating fish? Sir Thomas Browne says they 
did, but does not give his authority—an 
unusual omission with so precise a writer. 
The same people, it seems, eschewed 
pigeons, and yet the ancient Egyptians, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, ate dogs, eels, and 
crocodiles, notwithstanding that the latter 
were held sacred by some of them. Now 
we reject dogs, and we have not the oppor- 
tunities for gastronomic experiments with 
crocodile flesh; but we esteem eels a 
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delicacy, whether stewed or in the tooth- 
some pie, 

The diet of Cato was hare and cabbage, 
and the black broth on which Spartan 
youths were nourished to speak the truth 
and draw the bow, was neither more nor 
less than hare-soup made with the blood, 
as we make it even unto this day. We 
may fancy that the addition of port-wine is 
a modern innovation, but how do we know 
that the Spartans had not some equivalent 
ingredient ? 

Julius Cesar records that the Ancient 
Britons accounted it impious to eat goose, 
and Galen condemns the same savoury bird 
as fit only to be put on a level with the 
ostrich, Shade of Father Christmas! to 
call the goose no better than the ostrich ! 
Who would dream of eating an ostrich— 
that omnivorous biped which is said to be 
able to digest anything short of lace- 
collars? We say, short of lace-collars, be- 
cause that was the only item found in the 
stomach of a tame ostrich, which myste- 
riously expired after a hearty meal of rusty 
nails and miscellaneous etceteras, among 
which happened to be some of the family 
washing of its proprietor. 

But Galen was no worse than Aristotle, 
who commended the flesh of hawks ; and, 
indeed, Galen himself recommended the 
flesh of foxes. He restricted the season, 
however, to the autumn, when they were 
busy feeding on the stolen grapes of the 
vineyards. Yet, while Galen, along with 
Herodotus, considered the flesh of dogs 
most excellent, Galen, along with Pliny, 
repudiated horse-flesh as utterly abomi- 
nable. We have not come to eating horse- 
flesh in this country, but in many parts of 
the Continent it is exposed for sale as 
freely as beef and mutton, and that it is 
quite as palatable the present writer can 
testify. Herodotus tells that in Persia, 
not only was horse-flesh eaten, but also 
that camels were roasted whole at times of 
great rejoicings, just as, in our grand- 
fathers’ time, whole oxen used to be roasted 
on special occasions. 

The truth is that, in seeking to find the 


| foundation for a philosophy of diet, we are 


met with so many contradictions that it is 
difficult to know where to begin. That 
there must be firm ground somewhere 
between the pité de foie gras of the 
Western epicure, and the roast missionary 
of the South Sea Islander, we cannot 
doubt—but where is it? “The practice of 
diet,” says Sir Thomas Browne, “doth 
hold no certain course, nor solid rule of 





selection or confinement—some, in an 
indistinct voracity, eating almost any ; 
others, out of a timorous pre-opinion, 
refraining from many.” 

“ All things almost are eaten if we take 
in the whole earth, for that which is refused 
in one country is accepted in another.” 
But it is just in the difference between 
what is “accepted” and what is “ refused ” 
that we must look for our philosophy. Is 
there, for instance, no connection between 
German cookery and German character ? 
Is it not possible to trace, in the strong 
flavours and the odd mixtures of sweets 
and sours beloved by that people, the germ 
of the assertiveness, the perseverance, the 
strength without lovableness, which may 
be said to characterise the German nation ? 
And is there not something suggestive 
between the oleaginous diet of the Italians 
and the smoothness of their language, and 
the slipperiness of their morals? Take the 
French, again—the gayest-hearted people 
of Europe. Have they not the most 
delicate, the most etherealised cuisine — 
food elevated into poetry—of any people 
we know? Then we never speak of a 
Russian without thinking of a bear. Bears 
yield grease, and the Russian peasants are 
popularly supposed to live upon _tallow- 
candles, Is there any real connection ? 

To come nearer home, we confess we 
are puzzled by the contrast between the 
Irish peasantry and the English. The 
Irish peasant subsists mainly on potatoes, 
with an occasional slice of bacon, and yet 
manages to be light-hearted, or at any rate 
ready-witted. The English peasant lives 
also on bacon and potatoes, reversing the 
order, but is slow and dull-witted. 

The Scotch, again, are fond of ascribing 
the strength of the national character to 
porridge, but porridge is not nearly so 
universal an element of food, or at any 
rate the leading element, as is generally 
supposed. Yankee scoffers have asserted 
that the stern Scotch Calvinism is the 
logical result of an oatmeal diet. There 
may be something in this, and the theory 
finds some support in the fact that while 
Calvinism is waning, so also is the ex- 
tensive use of oatmeal, But we must 
repudiate the Yankee calumny that the 
introduction of porridge breakfasts into: 
New England accounts for the alarming 
prevalence there of juvenile depravity. It 
is said by some unreasonable Americans 
that the juvenile stomach revolted against 
the unnatural food, and boys, having to 
choose between it and matutinal starvation, 
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chose the latter, and began to steal. Now 
this theory is manifestly untenable, because 
a stomach which can digest the hot bread 
and pastry of the Americans, could not find 
any difficulty with porridge. 

This suggests another reflection. Is the 
proverbial rapid-eating of the Americans 
the cause or the result of their restless, 
feverish, speculative character? We have 
always, by the way, thought that the 
Americans were the fastest eaters in the 
world, but this seems to be a mistake. It is 
alleged that the people of Saxony eat twice 
as fast as Americans, and are “as little 
troubled with their digestions as an Ameri- 
can bank-cashier is with his conscience.” 
Per contra, the English are supposed to be 
the slowest of all eaters, and yet the 
Yankee taunt has some foundation of 
truth—that the average English stomach 
will yield more bile to the square inch than 
the stomachs of any other people on earth. 
Dyspepsia, however, if unknown in Saxony, 
is common enough in America, and if not 
due to fast-eating is assuredly due to hot 
corn-cakes and pies. 

The Americans admit themselves to be 
a pie-eating people, and when in Europe 
they pine daily for their native food. Cut 
off from pie they “feel lonesome,” and 
almost in the mental condition of Sam 
Weller’s crumpet-loving friend. But we 
have been accustomed to consider this 
pie-eating as the practice merely of the 
common crowd, and to think that inordi- 
nate love of pastry and high intellectual 
development are incompatible. What can 
we think, then, when we are told that 
Ralph Waldo Emerson regularly ate pie 
for breakfast? There was no symptom of 
dyspepsia about his intellect, and we will 
search the ranks of literature and philo- 
sophy in vain for a higher example of pure, 
vigorous, elevated thought. On the other 
hand, his friend Carlyle adhered to por- 
ridge to his last days, and the effects of 
dyspepsia are evident both in his character 
and his writings. 

Where are we then ? 


Poor Colin Clout, 

To whom raw onion gives prospective zest, 
Consoling hours of dampest wintry work, 
Could hardly fancy any regal joys 

Quite unimpregnate with the onion’s scent. 
Perhaps his highest hopes are not all clear 
Of waftings from that energetic bulb ; 

*Tis well that onion is not heresy. 


One might multiply examples did space 
permit. Only the other day, for instance, 


the Duke of Westminster declared that 





Turner’s latest works are also his worst, 





entirely because of the painter’s impaired 
digestion. We might proceed to show how 
much of the misery ot our working-classes is 
due to the deplorable absence of culinary 
skill in the women. We might recall how 
battles have been lost by reason of an 
undigested onion, and how dynasties have 
been overturned by a disordered stomach. 

But the more we consider the subject, 
the more reveals itself to be considered, 
It is altogether too large and wide for ade- 
quate discussion in these pages. We have 
but touched on the verge of it, but if our 
efforts suffice to stir up someone to deeper 
study, which shall result in the evolvement 
of # Philosophy of Diet, even as we have 
already a Philosophy of Clothes, then we 
shall feel that we have ample reward. 





A VALENTINE. 
OH love, lost love, do you as I remenrber, 
The long-past days, when good St. Valentiue 
Took tokens each from each—hearts, darts, and 
blisses ; 
*Mid simple rhymes—love, dove, and mine and 
thine, 
What did it mattor to my boyish ardour. 
That you were thirty, and [ only nine ? 
Oh loves of stronger age, of manhood’s glory ; 
Your names are legion, your remembrance nil ; 
I try in vain to picture half your faces, 
But dreamy mists alone my chamber fill. 
Your eyes shone brightly once, now mem’ry only 
Lends hazy help, when all around is still ! 
Ah me! ah me! will some far-off bright heaven 
Contain that love that had so fair a shrine? 
Will it return to me the loving credence 
In all thy wondrous spells, St. Valentine ? 
No, never more; nor heaven, nor earth can give 


me 
That perfect faith I had when I was nine. 


ABOUT THE DOCKS. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART | 

Fave and an acquaintance of nomadic 
instincts bas taken me many times to that 
curious centre of the world, “ the Docks.” 

It would be difficult in this kaleidoscopic 
life of ours in town to find a greater or 
more striking difference than that between 
the ordinary everyday emotionless routine 
of the average Londoner and the strong 
purposeful life of the docks. 

Probably to most people the expression 
“the docks” ouly gives some dim idea of 
bales and warehouses, of casks and vaults ; 
and a description of some experiences in 
that strange land may consequently not be 
without interest. 

My first visit was to what I may call the 
“professional” part of the docks—the 
part, that is, whence the sailing-vessels clear 
out, as differing from the passenger-steamer 
neighbourhood. An acquaintance of mine 
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had a boy who was starting for his second 
voyage as midshipman of a ship belonging 
to one of the large lines of merchant-vessels. 
On the last day of his leave I met him and 
his father at dinner at the house of a 
mutual friend, and finding that they were 
going to see the boy on board, I agreed to 
bear them company to Blackwall, where 
the ship was lying. It was late before we 
started. The change from a comfortable 
dining-room to the Blackwall Railway is 
not so enticing as to make one eager for it, 
and when we arrived at the docks it was 
some time before we could find where the 
vessel was, and get ourselves and the boy’s 
traps on board. 

At last this was accomplished, but when 
we proposed to retrace our steps, we found 
that our retreat was cut off—in other 
words, the last train for town had started. 
This was a turn in affairs for which we 
had not bargained, but it seemed to suit 
our young friend’s views very well. He 
explained to us that we could get a shake- 
down where we were, and should so have 
the privilege of seeing the last of him in 
the morning, as his ship was to clear out 
of the dock at an early hour, in order to 
take advantage of the ebb-tide. With this 
he disappeared into the dim bowels of the 
ship, and presently returned with a being 
who seemed to have been evolved out of 
the gloom. He was dim as to the outline 
of his figure by reason of many wraps, 
dim as to the outline of his voice, I sus- 
pected, by reason of much driok, and dim 
to us as to his rank and status, for I never 
discovered whether he was captain, mate, 
pilot, steward, or ship-keeper. Heseemed, 
however, to have some authority on 
board, and after informing us that there 
was no bed to be had on shore “ handy,” 
gave us a husky permission to “take a 
caulk on the cabin sofies.” With that he 
took a dim lantern from a dimmer corner, 
where it was suspended from a beam, and 
led us to a cabin, from which air was as 
absent as light. It was not a luxurious 
place. There was little in it in the way 
of furniture, but the black horsehair sofa 
on which we were to “take our caulk”; a 
table, over which was suspended a swing- 
lng glass rack; and some empty lockers ; 
but any deficiency in this respect was 
made up by the multitude of other things 
that cumbered the place. Packing-cases, 
rope, a couple of casks, parcels, a hank of 
Spun-yarn and a couple of marlingspikes, 
an empty black bottle with a tallow candle 
stuck in the neck—from every part of the 





ship seemed to have been collected and 
stowed there the very things that should 
not have been in the cabin. It was not a 
tempting or altogether a cheerful placa in 
which to spend a night, but our night was 
not likely to be a very long one, as the 
ship was to leave the dock at some un- 
earthly hour in the morning, and so after 
half an hour’s talk, we curled ourselves up 
as comfortably as we could on our hard 
“sofies,” and our young friend left us for 
his own berth. 

It has ever since been an unsolved 
problem with me whether it would be 
possible, under any circumstances, to sleep 
on these “sofies.” I have sometimes 
thought that if I were a Channel pilot, 
and had been navigating the ship for two 
days and two nights without leaving the 
deck, I might perhaps manage to sleep 
on them for an hour or so; but then a 
vivid remembrance of their hardness, and 
smoothness, and coldness, and that dread- 
ful grit to the nervous system that horse- 
hair alone can give, has come to my mind, 
and I have doubted whether, even under 
such circumstances, sleep would visit me. 
I hope I may never be in a position to 
determine the matter, great though the 
annoyance is of an unsolved problem that 
constantly presses for settlement. 

That night we had little chance of learn- 
ing the truth. After we had been lying 
down for ten minutes or so, my neighbour 
said, in a dreadfully wide-awake voice : 

“T say, is that a cockroach ?” 

I declared it wasn’t—that it was nothing 
like a cockroach, and turned round on the 
other side. Presently the same man asked, 
in the same tone of its not being worth 
while to make any pretence of sleeping : 

* What is a cockroach ?” 

*“T don’t know, and I don’t care,” I 
replied. “I want to go to sleep.” 

“It’s a brown thing with wings,” said the 
third man from the other side of the cabin. 

“T thought that was a cockchafer,” said 
number two. 

“ So it is,” said I, remembering the days 
when some brother fiend at school had 
conceived the idea of propelling boats with 
spinning cockchafers, The propeller of a 
ship spun round and sent the ship along. 
Cockchafers spun round when they were 
impaled upon a pin. Why should not this 
spinning be utilised for the propulsion of 
one of our miniature fleet, by sticking the 
pin into the vessel’s stern? was his argu- 
ment. His brilliant conception was not 
crowned with the success it deserved, but 
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I remembered that the poor victims were 
brown. 

This did not seem to the man opposite 
to be a sufficient reason for disputing his 
idea of the colour of the creature, and we 
had quite a hot discussion on the subject, 
at the end of which sleep was not much 
nearer than before. All the time we had 
been on board work of some kind had been 
progressing. Men had been moving about, 
and from the noises that reached us they 
were stowing heavy things away. 

They had not come near us, however, 
till after our discussion about the cockchafer. 
When that was over we turned round and 
pretended to try to go to sleep again, but 
we had scarcely done so, when someone 
came into the cabin and began moving 
about with some violence the various stores 
that cumbered it, muttering to himself the 
while. For all the notice he took of us 
we might have been coils of rope, such as 
those he was rummaging among. His 
search appeared to be futile, and pre- 
sently another man joined him, and after 
a while our original dim friend. They all 
seemed to be discontented and angry, and to 
make far more noise than there was any 
sort of occasion for, till they left the cabin 
with an air of defeat. 

lf I had any skill in the graphic art, I 
could draw portraits of those men—not of 
their faces, perhaps, for they were not very 
clear to me, but of their figures and atti- 
tudes, so strongly are they impressed on 
my memory, even after this lapse of time. 

We had turned round again, and I had 
just got on to the edge of an uneasy sleep 
in which I was trying to catch a vanishing 
train, dragging a black horsehair sofa 
with me along an airless tunnel, and 
attempting to light my way with a tallow- 
candle stuck in a black bottle, when I was 
awoke by a gruff voice near me. Something 
was missing—the sucker of the starboard- 
pump, from what I could hear, and as 
there seemed to be a fixed impression in 
the ship that everything but the spars and 
rigging was stowed in the cabin, a fresh 
search was instituted there. 

This search was as unsuccessful as the 
last, and as they were giving it up, my 
dim friend remarked, that if it wasn’t 
there, it must be “ under the youngsters,” 
and they departed to rummage there. 

Afterthis it seemed to me that someone or 
other of the party came in to look for some- 

thing or another about every ten minutes, 
They never found it, and always went away 


At last, to our infinite joy, day dawned, 
and as the light increased, the noise 
lessened. Presently there were sounds of 
reviving lifeon shore. We sat up on our 
“sofies,” yawning and stretching ourselves, 
making a desperate effort to cheat our- 
selves into the idea that we had had a night’s 
sleep, and then went out of the cabin. 

For all we could see, the noises and dis- 
turbances we had endured through the 
previous hours might have been merely 
distempered dreams. Everything round 
us was arranged with the neatness and pre- 
cision of a Chinese puzzle. 

Our dim friends had disappeared, and it 
seemed as if they had been moving about 
in the uncertain light and unwonted en- 
vironment, doing the part of nautical good 
fairies in reducing chaos into order while 
the world slept. 

As we came out of the cabin our young 
friend met us, and as hesaid he had heard 
“no particular noise” in the night, I 
concluded that my conjecture was true. 
There was no means of performing any 
sort of toilet on board, and no place for 
the purpose ashore, but the middy said we 
could get some coffee at an ‘early break- 
fast stall,” just outside the dock-gates, and 
seemed to think that was of far more 
importance. 

At the gate we were eyed keenly by a 
sort of watchman, muffled up in much 
great-coat and comforter. I noticed that 
he wasn’t at all content with observing 
our faces, but looked us up and down as if 
he rather suspected that the clothes we 
had on were not honestly come by. On 
mentioning this to the midshipman he 
said that if we had “bulged” anywhere 
the watchman would have insisted on 
searching us to see if we had any copper 
nails or other dockyard stores about us. 
They were ratier suspicious of people who 
came out of the yard at that hour of the 
morning, but that thanks to our all being 
tolerably slim, and to his, the midship- 
man’s, protecting presence (he had his 
brass-buttoned coat on now), we had been 
allowed to pass without undergoing that 
indignity. 

Outside the dock-gates we saw a sight, 
common enough, but one that comes like a 

dreadful revelation to the ordinary well- 
fed citizen, We all know about the poor 
and their poverty—how hard is the 
struggle for life with them—and wonder 
how “somebody” is going to relieve it ; 
but we seldom see anything of it. The 





expecting to find it “under the youngsters.” 
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coppers in the streets are put down as 
impostors, and of the others, though we 
hear a good deal, we see nothing. Now, 
as we came out of the gate, we met streams 
of workmen coming in to their work, carry- 
ing each one his bundle and tin can. The 
morning was damp, and raw, and cold, and 
the untended roads were sloppy with 
slimy-looking black mud. It was not a 
pleasant morning to be out in, and under 
ordinary circumstances I should have sin- 
cerely pitied those unfortunate workmen 
for having to turn out and begin their 
work in it. These men were, however, 
the fortunate ones—men who deserved 
envy rather than pity—for behind them 
was a crowd, reaching far down the street, 
of wretched fellows who were not fortunate 
enough to be able to turn out at six 
o'clock to earn good wages for their day’s 
work, but had been waiting there from 
dimmest dawn, so as to get as near as 
possible to the pigeon-hole where workmen 
are engaged, for the chance of getting a 
job. Naturally, the strongest pushed their 
way to the front, and so as we went 
| along we passed a”stream of misery that 
deepened in its intensity as we advanced. 
The rear-guard of this army of want was 
very wretched. Poor, dwarfed, starveling 
men, whose very want of proper nourish- 
ment robbed them of the chance of that 
work by which alone they could get it. 

These men, as a rule, have been taught 
no trade. They are mere “labourers ”— 
little more than beasts of burden, to lift 
and carry things from place to place. 
Sometimes they get a job at Covent 
Garden, sometimes at the docks. In the 
late summer they tramp down to Kent for 
the hopping season, earning always a very 
meagre and precarious existence, always 
in the extreme of misery, and with no joy 
but in the public-house. 

We soon reached the “early breakfast 
stall,” where a brisk man, girded with a 
white apron, was dispensing “‘ coffee” and 
thick slices of bread-and-butter. Accost- 
ing this functionary, I asked him if 
he would give me a cup of coffee. ‘No, 
sir,” he replied with a grim sort of smile, 
“we don’t give nuffin away here; I’ll sell 
you a cup, if you like;” and on my accept- 
ing that emendation of my, demand, he 
poured me out a large cupful of brown 
fluid, which he handed me with one of the 
hunks of bread-and-butter, and for which he 
demanded the modest sum of “ tuppence.” 

What share the cold, gloomy morning 
and the squalid surroundings may have had 





in the appearance, I cannot tell, but the 
mixture was not as bad as I had expected. 
Probably it would not have tasted as well 
in one’s own house. While we were 
swallowing the steaming compound we 
could not but notice the eager glances that 
were cast upon our perambulating kitchen 
by the hungry crowd beyond. We invited 
them to join us, and the rear-guard accepted 
our invitation without any further pressing 
—hesitation on the subject increasing with 
proximity to the dock-gate. At the point 
where success with the dock authorities 
seemed hopeful, there was a fringe of men 
who appeared to be in danger of developing 
a permanent squint, for the chance of a 
day’s work being balanced against the 
offered breakfast with about equal weight, 
kept one eye of each of them looking 
in different directions. However, the 
contents of the breakfast-van were soon 
exhausted, the eager look on many faces 
faded into settled gloom again, and we 
returned to the ship, followed by the 
strangest expressions of thanks and blessing 
I have ever heard. 

When we got back to the ship we found 
steady business going on there. Where the 
people had all come from I did not make 
out. As far as I knew, none of the regular 
complement of the ship had slept on board, 
and yet when we returned the officers were 
all at work getting everything ship-shape, 
preparing for leaving the dock, and muster- 
ing the crew. These latter were a motley 
crowd. Some of them had apparently been 
drunk very lately, others were evidently 
drunk still, and a proportion of them 
looked as if they would be drunk for a 
very long time. It did not seem to be a 
cheerful condition of things for a vessel 
just starting on a voyage, the first part of 
which would take her down the crowded 
Channel; but on my mentioning it to one of 
the mates, he seemed to take it as a matter 
of course—it was always so; they had to 
take theirchance ; they generally had enough 
sober men to work the ship somehow ; of 
course they couldn’t expect to shake down 
properly till they got into blue water. 

Whether they were part of the regular 
crew or not, I did not know, but there 
was a very workman-like gang of men 
working persistently, sometimes on deck 
and sometimes below. Their work seemed 
mysterious, but they hauled about an 
enormous quantity of cable with a great 
deal of ‘‘ yo-heave-ho-ing,” to the accom- 
paniment of many husky orders given 
apparently with much indignant anger. 
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By degrees these hoarse murmurings were 
echoed from the quay, followed by occa- 
sional splashes into the water of cables 
that had somehow stretched themselves 
from our vessel to a distant part of the 
dock. Then I noticed that the distance 
between us and the quay had increased, 
and found our vessel was floating with a 
slow, dignified movement towards the lock 
that gave access to the river. 

At this we became alarmed, and catching 
one of the officers, the first moment he 
took his eye off his cables, I asked him 
what we were to do—we had no desire to 
be taken to Australia just then, as we had 
business in town during the day, besides 
having our clothes there. He laughed at 
our alarm, and told us we could go ashore 
at the lock, or go down with the vessel to 
Gravesend, where she would anchor for the 
night to adjust compasses. 

Thinking that our strange night had 
spoilt the value of the succeeding day for 
any useful purpose, we thought we might 
as well close with this offer, and accord- 
ingly went down the river with the ship to 
Gravesend, where, after a late luncheon, 
or early dinner, at which I had the most 
enormous appetite I ever remember to have 
had, we took the steamer back to town. 
The sun was getting low as we came to 
Woolwich, and from there up to Blackwall 
it spread a deep crimson glow farther and 
farther over the sky. The glow widened 
and deepened till it was a centre of intense 
crimson red, graduating to a quivering 
fringe of rose-colour all round the horizon. 
Every tone of red seemed to be represented 
there. It was the most gorgeous mass of 
colour I have ever seen. 

As we came to Blackwall, the centre of 
this beautiful world of colour was imme- 
diately in front of us, so that the masts and 
rigging of the ships in the docks showed 
out like a black lace-work of exquisite 
delicacy and intricacy between us and it. 
At our feet the black grimy water of the 
river was glorified by it. Each dirty 
wavelet seemed to catch part of the wealth 
of colour that was pervading the earth till 
it flowed like a stream of polished jewels. 
It was a scene that makes one turn with a 
kindly fellow-feeling to Turner, knowing 
how keenly he must have seen and appre- 
ciated such scenes, and how bitterly he 
must have felt the inability of his art to 
reproduce what his eye of genius saw. 

Above Blackwall there was a slight mist 
hanging over the river, and the sun setting 
behind it dyed it a rose-colour of the most 





tender tint. The water was filled with the 
colour, and it seemed asif you could collect 
it in buckets from the steamer’s side. 

It is an effect that may not unfrequently 
be seen on the Thames, as well as other 
streams, but one which our artists seldom 
try to reproduce—so seldom that the only 
attempt I can recall now is a chalk sketch, 
evidently by an amateur, that I saw one 
day in the window of a colourman’s shop. 
The artist’s technical skill was not great, 
but he had seen with the eyes of an artist. 
The artist of the Thames has yet to arise. 
There is an inexhaustible field ready to his 
haud. Pictures that change day by day, 
almost hour by hour, will provide him with 
such a variety of subject as will prevent it 
ever palling upon him. Days when the 
whole world seems to be made up of wild 
sweeps of neutral-tinted rain and wind ; 
days when a fierce unclouded sun burns 
upon a placid stream, and oily ripples 
gurgle round the barges’ sterns ; days when 
the stream is thick with sails flying before 
a breeze that seems to be composed of 
equal proportions of wind and sun and 
fleecy white cloud ; days when the stream 
quivers under the throb of countless 
engines, and the heaven is obscured by 
their streamers of smoke. Strange channels 
down at the mouth of the river, densely 
inhabited below the surface by fish and 
porpoises, and on the surface by water- 
fowl; where, except an occasional bargee, 
or more occasional fisherman, you never 
see a human face; and fairylike bowers in 
the upper waters, where kingfishers and 
dragon-flies disport themselves. From 
source to mouth, the Thames is filled with 
subjects for the artist’s brush—scenes of 
fierce energy, of stern fight, of human 
interest and pathos, and scenes of natural 
beauty from the wildest to the most 
tender. Of some of its aspects we have 
an interpreter whose work is steadily 
gaining in power year by year. Let us 
hope he may found a school that will do 
honour to the stream that is so great a 
power in our country. 


RUSSET AND GREEN, 

A STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS, OHAPTER I. 
Mary KENNETT lived in Paradise Street, 

a delectable thoroughfare in the great West 
Central district of London, which every- 
body fancies he knows so well, and which 
so few people really know at all. The name 
of the street is a grim irony—the only bit of 
humour visible anywhere about it, either 
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in the street or in its inhabitants. It isa 
collection of high and narrow- fronted 
houses, grimed and smirched with the rain, 
and smoke, and dust of half a century. It 
is not a large street; there are, perhaps, a 
hundred houses in all, and, of these, fully 
one-tenth are public. It has its own baker, 
its own butcher, its own greengrocer, its 
own laundress—almost an unremunerated 
sinecurist, that last, in Paradise Street— 
and its own newsvendor, in whose grimy 
windows are displayed, side by side with 
the back numbers of the Police News and 
kindred cheap publications, thin slabs of 
weakly -perspiring toffee, spotty - com- 
plexioned cigars, and cheap walking-sticks 
of bygone fashion, ringed and tasselled 
with tarnished metal and faded silk. 
Although well within sound of the great 
tide of traffic which rolls along one of the 
main arteries of London, Paradise Street is 
itself quiet, and the roar of wheels and 
voices, heard through its intervening silence, 
falls upon the ear like the distant beat of 
surf upon a rocky shore. Its inhabitants are 
marked by as many individual differences 
of nature and appearance as are the denizens 
of other thoroughfares, and are yet all as 
curiously alike one another as are their 
grimy habitations, which frown one at 
another across the narrow roadway. The 
men are all wizened of limb and small of 
stature ; they all wear badly-fitting clothes 
of dingy black, and battered felt hats of 
deerstalker pattern; they all carry soiled 
white aprons twisted round their waists; 
they are none of them very young when 
they are born, and they all age early. 
Their idea of earthly felicity always seemed 
to me a curiously restricted one, and 
consisted, so far as I could make out, 
of spending every available moment in 
a public-house, or on the narrow slip 
of pavement outside it. And though 
they frequently quarrel and occasionally 
fight over other topics, they are wonder- 
fully unanimous as to the tyranny of the 
Sunday Closing Act, and would resist 
the Permissive Bill to a man. They 
have no clubs or associations of mutual 
amusement or social improvement, and they 
never go to church. The vast majority of 
them never opened a book, or saw a billiard- 
cue, or a chess-bvard, or the interior of a 
theatre or a lecture-hall. Art, literature, 
and science exist not for Paradise Street, 
and recreation is not a word to be found 
In its vocabulary. They live this sterile 
and monotonous existence with a settled 
ignorance of, and indifference to, the possi- 








bility of any fresher or more full-blooded 
life, which might almost pass for contented 
tranquillity. They are all, or pretty nearly 
all, as honest as they are poor. If I knew 
any stronger form of words than that I 
would employ it. 

To the Rev. John Barton belongs the 
credit of discovering Mary Kennett, he 
having discovered Paradise Street itself 
long aforetime, At the date of my story, 
the Rev. John was a young-looking man 
of thirty, broad of shoulder, strong of 
arm, and resolutely cheerful of aspect. 
He was one of that not over large band of 
silent and steadfast workers to which 
society will, some day, acknowledge an 
already long outstanding debt. He knew 
Paradise Street well, and Paradise Street 
knew him, and his cheerful face was a 
frequent sight there. He did the work of 
ten men, and paid rather heavily for the 
privilege. His hand, heart, and pocket 
were open to all, and his ready counsel was 
at all men’s service ; nor could the surly 
ingratitude which was but too often the 
only return for his kindly offices alienate 
his sympathy. The only revenge he ever 
seemed to take for that and other dis- 
appointments was the heaping of new 
benefits upon the unworthy object, and 
save for that curious anodyne, he had no 
ointment for the sore heart which his 
pensioners must ofttimes have given him. 
Paradise Street, as a whole, was not in- 
clined to be effusively grateful. Sick Para- 
dise Street drank his wine and swallowed 
his medicine; impecunious Paradise Street 
allowed him to pay its bills; infant 
Paradise Street rendered itself appallingly 
sticky aud more than usually objectionable 
with “rock” and “parliament” at his 
expense, and Paradise Street generally 
had a defiant and injured sense that in 
some mysterious way the Rev. John was 
its debtor, and owed it collectively a debt 
of gratitude. ‘ He made something out 
of it,” said Paradise Street in effect, “else 
why should he do it?” An unanswerable 
argument which the Rev. John essayed not 
to answer, going on his way with a resolute 
pluck and cheerfulness beautiful to see. 
Being a parson, he could not even swear at 
its stupidity and ingratitude, and the 
priceless consolation which the big D will 
sometimes bring to the laity was denied 
him. He moved among sin, and hunger, 
and misery all day long, and somehow, in 
spite of the tenderest heart in the world, 
managed to suck marrow of cheerfulness 
from all things. 
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The Rev. John was a_ bachelor. 
This Paradise Street knew. Miss Mary 
Kennett was a spinster, according to the 
same authority. Paradise Street, as an 
entity, possessed one virtue which is not 
always found in higher quarters—it was 
generally supremely indifferent to all things 
which did not immediately concern itself ; 
but Miss Kennett’s advent in its midst 
was marked with surprise and wonder. 
She was young—perhaps had seen at 
most some three-and-twenty summers, and 
she was pretty, too. Beauty is a plant of 
hardy growth, and flourishes in all kinds 
of uncongenial soils, and there had been 
pretty women in Paradise Street before 
Miss Kennett came there, but they had not 
been of her type, which, indeed, is rare 
enough to make it remarkable anywhere. 
She had a pale face, too thin for perfect 
beauty, and large eyes, and a manner which 
Paradise Street had hitherto had small 
chance of studying before—the manner, 
namely, of an English lady—that aspect of 
quiet courage and timid fearlessness com- 
mon to good children, and to such women 
as have retained enough of the beautiful 
child-nature to sweeten and soften the 
attributes of completed womanhood. 

Mrs. Perks, temporary proprietress of 
Number Eighty-nine, on the second floor 
of which Miss Kennett had established her- 
self, had had experience of the upper classes, 
or as she preferred to put it, “knowed a lady 
when she see’d one,” a faculty which dated 
from heremploymentas under-housemaid in 
a gentleman’s family at Highgate. That had 
been many years ago—so many that, at that 
date, the plump countenance, which sim- 
pered dimly from a cloudy daguerreotype 
on the wall of her little sitting-room, had 
really borne some faint resemblance to the 
faded original now familiar to Mrs. Perks’s 
acquaintance. So when the quiet young 
lady had paid the first week’s rent de- 
manded in lieu of the “reference” which 
no tenant of Mrs. Perks’s had ever been 
known to give, and had seen her meagre 
luggage mount the tortuous staircase 
to the second floor on the shoulders 
of the cabman—whom she amazed by 
thanks and apologies, in addition to an 
extra shilling — Mrs. Perks determined 
that here was an additional case for the 
Rev. John, and took counsel with her 
first-floor, Mr. Samuel Bunch by name, as 
to the propriety and the best manner of 
making them personally known one to the 
other. Mr. Bunch was a gentleman of 
humble birth and education, who — till 





recently in receipt of a sufficient salary 
as a shopman in the concern of a firm 
which he persisted in alluding to as 
“Ogan Brothers,” whose fifty yards of 
plate-glassed shop-front glorified the neigh- 
bouring ’Ampstead Road—nhad in some 
mysterious way come to believe himself 
gifted with artistic powers, and had re- 
nounced the lucrative sale of cuffs, collars, 
and body-linen, for the unremunerated 
manufacture of studies in still life, which 
were the laughing-stock and terror of every 
picture-dealer and hanging committee in 
London. Mr. Bunch, on being appealed 
to, pushed from off a bumpy forehead the 
soiled white deerstalker without which he 
was never seen in waking hours, and in 
which he was generally supposed to go to 
bed, and gave it as his opinion that the 
Rev. John was a very decent sort for a 
parson, and couldn’t do the girl no harm ; 
and as to introduction, ‘‘ Why, wait till 
there was a chawnce, and then introduce 
‘im, permiscus ;’ which programme was so 
favourably received by Mrs. Perks, that Mr. 
Bunch borrowed a shilling from her on 
the spot, which he dispensed in a much- 
needed meal and an even more urgent 
ounce of bird’s-eye. And Mr. Bunch, who, 
whatever may have been his failings as an 
executant, had enough artistic feeling to 
find delight in the contemplation and con- 
versation of beauty, found means of his 
own to make himself known to Miss 
Kennett, with that beautiful affability and 
ease which she came to recognise as pecu- 
liarly his own, and unique in her experience 
of men. 

The promiscuous presentation which 
Mr. Bunch had recommended came off, 
favoured by accident, and Mrs. Perks’s first 
impressions of her new lodger were 
deepened by the Rev. John’s conduct on 
that and subsequent occasions. Mr. 
Barton was invariably courteous to all 
women, and of his nature could not have 
been otherwise, but he knew his world too 
well to waste upon the female habitants of 
Paradise Street the manner he extended 
to Miss Kennett. For he had learned 
that the ladies of that celestial neighbour- 
hood regarded polish of manner as the 
cloak of wicked intent, and that a man 
who accosted them with anything ap- 
proaching to polite punctilio did so, in 
their opinion, for the furtherance of dark 
and mysterious designs—that, in fact, in 
their delicious idiom, he was trying to 
“get at” them, for some vague and terrible 
purpose. And as, with people in whose 
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minds first impressions cling with the 
tenacity noticeable in Paradise Street, 
to make a mistake at the opening of 
acquaintance is a fatal blow to its pros- 
perous continuance, the Rev. John suf- 
fered cordiality to take the place of 
courtesy, and, in the light of experience, 
would as soon have thought of taking off 
his hat to a lady of that neighbourhood as 
he would of standing on his head in her 
presence. But before the pale face and 
unmistakable quiet dignity of Mary 
Kennett, Oxford asserted itself,and beauty 
and ladyhood were received, in Mrs. 
Perks’s dingy entrance-hall, with the 
courtesy which dignifies a palace—when, 
as Charles the Trenchant has it, it is found 
there. 

Miss Kennett sat alone in her little 
sitting-room on one bright morning in 
early spring. The room was very small 
and very meagre, and was only saved from 
a hopeless grimness of poverty, which was 
its own, by right of that nameless influence 
which some women exert over even the 
most untoward surroundings. The sun 
shines even on Paradise Street sometimes, 
and it was shining now, and the dusty town- 
sparrows chirped outside with the best 
counterfeit of cheerfulness they knew how 
to assume. There was something of the 
spring feeling in the girl’s own heart, and 
upon her face something which only needed 
actual provocation to become a smile. 
And this was opportunely furnished by 
the entrance of the Rev. John. The smile 
broke out fully as her eyes met his, and 
beautified her face almost beyond know- 
ledge. 

“Good-morning,” said the Rev. John, 
in a voice which accorded with his face 
in its cheery and contagious geniality. 
“Pray don’t rise; I have good news for 
you.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“Yes; and not before it was needed, 
I'm afraid,” he added silently, at the quick 
flush of glad gratitude which filled her face. 
He drew a card from his waistcoat-pocket. 
‘‘Mrs, Travers, Number Sixty, Beatrice 
Place, Regent’s Park, an invalid lady, an old 
friend of mine—in fact, a sort of relation, 
who needs a bright, intelligent companion 
to read to her or talk to her every day 
from twelve to four. The appointment 
depends, of course, on your pleasing Mrs. 
Travers. There’s no fear on that score, 
I think,” he added with a smile, “but you 
must try and look your best. I have 
blown your trumpet galluntly.” 





“ Not too well, I hope, or Mrs. Travers 
may be disappointed.” 

“T don’t think so,” returned Mr. Barton. 

He said it gravely, but his eyes twinkled 
slightly immediately after, and the girl’s 
face flushed a little. 

“ But,” she asked, after a moment’s 
hesitation, “is—is that all? Is there no— 
no reference—or anything of that kind 
required ?” 

“No; Mrs. Travers acts on my repre- 
sentation.” 

“You are very good to me,” said the 
girl, obviously relieved by the reply, and 
as obviously troubled how to express her 
gratitude. ‘I don’t know how I shall ever 
be able to repay your kindness.” 

“ By putting on your bonnet and allow- 
ing me to walk with you as far as Beatrice 
Place. I undertook to present you per- 
sonally, and if you have nothing better to 
do I should be pleased to conduct you there 
now.” 

Another five minutes saw them on their 
way. 

“T hope,” said Miss Kennett, “that I 
am not robbing you of time which might 
be more usefully employed.” 

“No,” said the Rev. John. “I have 
some parishioners out Regent's Park 
way whom I have been rather neglecting 
lately, so I can kill two birds with one 
stone.” 

“Your parish seems to be rather a large 
one.” 

‘‘Yes—rather. My parish, Miss Kennett, 
is London.” 

“But are you not attached to any 
church ¢” 

“No, I have no cure. I sometimes 
preach or take a service to oblige a friend, 
as locum tenens during his absence, but 
otherwise Iam quite unattached. My idea 
in taking orders was that there are enough 
preachers already. A man who has the 
routine duties of a parish to attend to 
cannot spare half the necessary time for his 
own parishioners, and there is avast amount 
of work left undone in that direction. And 
my cloth is often useful to me—and to 
others. In this coat I can go, unquestioned 
and unresisted, into places where, in any 
other dress, I dared not enter. So, when 
I joined the Church, I marked out my own 
course, and when my fellow-workmen got 
used to me, and found that their objections 
had no effect, I got on pretty well.” 

“Objections! What objections could 
they have?” 

“Oh,” said the Rev. John, “we all 
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have our own little ideas and crotchets, and 
don’t like them interfered with, But I 
soon convinced the clergymen whose 
parishes I visit, that my work did not 
interfere at all with theirs, but helped it 
on the contrary.” 

I am of opinion that the Rev. John 
might, by pursuing this theme, have a 
little astonished his companion. Miss 
Kennett’s knowledge of the world was small, 
and of that section in which he moved she 
knew so little as to imagine that any 
honest and capable worker joining the 
ranks of the London missionaries would be 
welcomed by his brethren in the cause. 
There are a good many people, of wider 
worldly knowledge than she, who share her 
ignorance on this point. With that staunch 
esprit de corps which is as strongly 
developed beneath black as under scarlet 
broadcloth, the City Missionary, as a rule, 
leaves the laymen in blissful ignorance of 
the troubles and difficulties—half of which 
are created by those who should be most 
eager and ready to smooth his path—with 
which, being unaffiliated to any recognised 
clique or order, he has to struggle; and 
says nothing of the ill-will, uncharitable- 
ness, and backbiting of those who should 
most warmly welcome and support him. 
A poor district, well stocked by Christian 
and benevolent workers, resembles nothing 
in the world so much as an omnibus 
station, where the intending traveller is 
torn limb from jacket by a bawling crew 
of spiritual touts, each recommending his 
own vehicle as offering the advantages of 
the most comfortable accommodation and 
the shortest route to the desired haven of 
religious rest ; and vilipending his rivals, 
one and all, as patent and infamous frauds, 
who will assuredly land all unhappy 
victims self-committed to their charge in 
the ditch of perdition. That the lame, and 
halt, and heavy-burdened would find a 
seat in any vehicle a godsend to their 
wearied limbs, is nothing to these zealous 
gentry ; that many, tired of the tugging, 
and pushing, and scrambling, grow sceptical 
as to the destination, or even of the starting 
at all of the belauded and vilified con- 
veyances, take their own thorny and 
desolate paths to their own dismal bournes, 
might be something, if only the spiritual 
conductors would pause to think of it a 
moment. But meanwhile, the scramble 


goes on bravely, and the eleemosynary half- 
pence which support the rival conveyance 
companies rattle gaily into the collection- 


CHAPTER IL. 
NuMBER Sixty, Beatrice Place, Regent's 
Park, although bearing an exact resem- 
blance to many other tenements in the 
block to which it belonged so far as archi- 
tectural features were concerned, had yet a 
distinct physiognomy of its own. To an 
observant eye, this is true of most houses, 
and in nineteen cases out of twenty a 
dwelling-place is as distinctive and as 
typical of its inhabitants as a lobster-shell 
of the animal it encloses. A man well 
up in town-life needs no Asmodeus to 
unroof a house, that he may know the 
character and pursuits of the ratepayer who 
dwells within. Such knowledge—could a 
man be found with the requisite time and 
patience to pursue it—might be reduced to 
a definite science, by following whose rules 
the character, antecedents, religious bent, 
and general mental, moral, and physical 
arrangements of any person might be 
accurately learned by inspection of his 
door-plate and window-curtains. Two 
drops of water, two peas, two twin-babies, 
two bullets from the same mould, two 
leaves from the same tree—no two entities 
under the universal canopy of the sky can 
be more alike, while empty and untenanted, 
than two houses of a London street or 
terrace built by one contractor; but the 
individual differences of character and 
taste of their respective tenants will 
impress their mark upon the blank same- 
ness of their genteel aspect so deeply that 
their original likeness shall be quite erased 
by it. 
"There is, to be sure, a legend of a certain 
street in Bloomsbury, mostly given over 
to the legal fraternity, wherein dwelt, side 
by side, two lights of the law, personally 
unknown to each other, which legend 
relates how Jones, of Forty, walked one 
dusky evening into the house of Smith, of 
Forty-one, took possession of his neigh- 
bour’s slippers and armchair, and smoked 
his neighbour’s pipe in peace of heart, only 
discovering his mistake when an unfamiliar 
buttons entered with the coal-scuttle. But 
I have my doubts about that story. It is 
probably the basis of a Criterion comedy 
adapted from a Palais Royal farce, whose 
astute author found it in Goldoni, who had 
read it in Plautus, who had conveyed it 
(‘“‘convey,” the wise it call) from a for- 
gotten contemporary of Aristophanes, or 
from Josephus, or some other ancient 
humourist. 
There is a house, for example, its 
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twisted’ cane, and flanked by curtains of 
thin Chinese silk of an indeterminate 
golden-brown, the lower panes of heavily- 
loaded painted glass, half hidden from the 
wayfarer by the lilies and crocuses spring- 
ing from the oblong box of white faience, 
variegated by reminiscences of Flaxman’s 
Homeric Studies in blue line, on the sill. 
The tenant is a youngish man, who wears 
a bronze velvet jacket, and a wideawake, 
and a bifurcated beard. He allows his hair 
to grow unrestrainedly, and you will meet 
him to-night at Mrs. Winalove Brown’s, 
accompanied by a lady of pallid com- 
plexion, in a sea-green bedgown, with puffed 
shoulder-pieces, and its waist an inch and 
a half below her armpits. His neighbour's 
windows are hung with curtains obfusc of 
hue and heavy of texture, and are innocent 
of floral display ; his blinds are venetian, 
his lattice of wire-work. Asmodeus needs 
not the coloured lamp nor the burnished 
door-plate to tell him that the inhabitant 
of this mansion is one of the great healing 
brotherhood—to sensitive nostrils the very 
air about it is odorous of pill and plaister. 

There dwelt about Number Sixty, 
Beatrice Place, an air of desertion and 
forlornness in striking contrast with the 
bourgeois cheerfulness which characterised 
its neighbours. Every other house in 
the place was gay in its suthmer suit of 
paint, its windows brightly set with snowy 
curtains and flowered blinds. The walls of 
|| Number Sixty were foul with the encrusted 
|| dust, and smoke, and rain of many years, 
and its bleared windows stared like sight- 
less eyes upon its gayer neighbours. It 
was not only that these things were so, 
and that neglect or poverty had denuded 
it of brighter attributes. There hung about 
the place that sense of mystery and desola- 
tion, that forgotten and forlorn aspect, 
which more sorrowful circumstances than 
poverty and neglect alone have power to 
give. Nude and bare as it was, there was 
yet nothing of squalor in its aspect. A sad 
dignity in decadence seemed to dwell about 
it ; a mournful memory, expressed, perhaps, 
m no one detail of its appearance, but 
legible in all, of a date when it had shared 
the gaiety of its surroundings. It was no 
ruined spendthrift of a house whose pre- 
mature old age might serve as a melancholy 
memento of a misspent youth to its more 
prosperous neighbours, It was no miser, 
grudging the slight extravagance of ex- 
penditure necessary to fit it for its company. 
4t was a house of mourning, whose woes the 
artificer’s utmost skill could but have 





gilded, leaving it sorrowfal still; a briek 
and mortar job, upon whose head had 
fallen that sorrow’s crown of sorrow—to re- 
member happier days, itself forgotten and 
abandoned. 

At the strident complaint of the rusty 
gate which barred the access to the strip 
of neglected garden, garnished by some 
half-dozen dead and rotting shrubs, and 
bisected by a gritty causeway of flagstone 
leading to the front door, grimy with dust 
and pockmarked with broken paint blisters, 
a head showed itself at the lower window, 
and vanished. By the time they reached 
the door, it was opened for them by a 
decrepit old woman, who, leaving un- 
answered the cheery greeting of the Rev. 
John, closed it behind them, and disap- 
peared into the lower regions. There was 
something ghostly in all this, something 
chill and comfortless in the empty hall and 
the dismantled stairs beyond, that seemed 
to change the very character of the light 
which filtered through the opaque window, 
and dimly lit the dusty banisters and 
handrail. The sudden passage from the 
sunlit street, with its air, and light, and 
motion, into the cold atmosphere and heavy 
silence of this mournful house, filled Mary 
with a vague surmise of fear. 

Mr. Barton saw the look of half- 
frightened wonder in her face, and smiled 
encouragement, whereat she smiled reply, 
and they went up the naked stairs together, 
waking reluctant echoes, which groaned 
behind them in sulky protest against this 
unfamiliar disturbance. Mr. Barton’s knock 
at the door on the first floor being answered 
by a barely audible summons to enter, | ¢ 
did so,-drawing his companion with him, 
and they entered together into a large 
room, with a high ceiling, decorated by 
cobwebbed and dusty tracings and cornices. 
Through two wide, uncurtained windows 
poured in a flood of light upon the floor, 
covered in the centre with a threadbare 
square of carpet. The walls were bare of 
any attempt at ornament, and the room 
almost empty of furniture. There was a 
loud-ticking clock of rusty bronze upon 
the ungarnished mantelpiece, and a sullen 
fire, half smothered in grey ashes, burned 
in the grate below- it. A night-table, 
bearing 2 heavy book, stood upon the 
hearth, and beside it sat, with its eyes fixed 
upon the expiring fire, a muffled female 
figure. It did notstir upon their entrance, 
but Mr. Barton, drawing his arm anew 
through his companion’s, brought her 
forward. 
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“This, Mrs. Travers, is the young lady 
of whom I spoke, and whom you desired 
to see.” 

The muffled figure turned its face 
towards them, and, as it did so, Mr. Barton 
felt distinctly the quick throb of the girl’s 
heart beneath his arm, and a strong trem- 
bling of -all her body which followed it. 
He glanced quickly at her, and saw that | 
her face was pale, and full of a half. | 
frightened wonder. The look faded almost 
as rapidly as it had appeared, and gave 
way to her usual expression of quiet 
sympathy, as her eyes dwelt on Mrs. | 
Travers’s face. It had been a beautiful | 
face once—perhaps was so still, though of | 
a beauty few would be found to covet, so | 
set, and drawn, and livid with grief and 
pain. She yet retained one living memento | 
of her youth intact—a wonderful mass of | 





strand of white. It had been the befitting 
crown of beauty once, and fate had left it 
to her in bitter irony, this poor rag of 
queenship, this emblem and remnant of a 
forgotten royal state. She looked at the 
girl—a long, keen regard from under her 
straight black brows—and Mary returned 
the gaze with that look of wondering fear 


rich black hair, unmarred even by a single 
|moment, while her lips moved silently. 


There was something so tender, so 
motherly, in this unexpected recognition 
and pity of a sorrow presumably so much 
smaller than her own, inasmuch as it still 
left youth and beauty and the possibility 
of future hope, whereas hers had so long 
ago robbed her of all these, that the tears 
were in Mary’s eyes as Mrs. Travers drew 
her face down to her own again. And 
from that minute, though she often saw 
the lined and withered face with that same 
dumb pain and stern patience which had 
been its first expression in her experience 
of it, the memory of that motherly touch, 
and those strange, sad words of sympathy, 
beautified it always in her memory. Mrs, 
Travers turned to her companion. 

“ You have no news for me?” 

“ None.” 

Her face grew set and dark again, and 
her chin fell forward on her bosom for a 


Then she turned again to Mr. Barton. 

“Do not forget. Full forgiveness.” 

He pressed the hand she extended 
towards him, bowed silently to Mary, and 
left the room. The rusty gate had screeched 
and clanged, and the pavement beyond had 
ceased to echo to his feet, when Mrs. Travers 








spoke again. 


dawning again in her eyes. a 
“Will you read to me ?” 


“You are better to-day, I hope?” con- 
tinued the Rev. John. “ What shall I read ?’ 

“‘T am,” she answered, “as I was yes- “There is only one book,” replied Mrs. 
terday, as I shall be to-morrow, to the end; | Travers; “one book to which all must come, 
and the end is not far off. ‘The day is far | the wise with the simple, when they have 
spent, and the night is at hand.’” found the vain wisdom of this world 

The voice was monotonous and hollow, | of no avail.” She pointed to the heavy 
and fitted well with that renunciation of all | volume on the table at her side. 
human pleasures and hopes her words con-| It opened in Mary Kennett’s hands at 
veyed. She had not taken her eyes from | an oft-read page, and she began to read: 
Mary’s face, but still looked at her, less in- | “ ‘ A certain man had two sons——’” 
tently, with a growing softness in her look. | She read on and on for a long time. 

“It is a good face,” she said. “Will | Whenever—as she could not help doing 
you kiss me?” _occasionally—she shot a quick glance at 

Mary stooped and touched the withered , her companion, she saw her sitting in the 
cheek with her lips, and would have drawn | same one moveless attitude, with her eyes 
away again, but the old lady detained her | upon the clock, which ticked on persistently 
by the hand, and still searched her face | with a step as steady and sure as Time's 
with eyes in which the tenderness grew | own tread. 
and broadened till it seemed to soften the| And so, with that persistent accompani- 
hard lines about them almost beyond ; ment and the occasional light stir of 
recognition. | the feathery ashes in the grate, she read 

« You, too,” she said—“ you have known | on, until the words she read became 
trouble. I see it in your face. Ah, it | meaningless to her tired senses, and the 
spares none, young or old. ‘Man is born | bare room, and the moveless figure, and the 
to trouble, as the sparks fly upwards.’ Be ticking of the clock, and her own ceaseless 
patient, my dear, it is not for long. The! voice seemed like the accessories of some 
night cometh, and sleep therewith, and no | monstrous dream which had enfolded her 
man toileth, or taketh labour any more.” for ages, and would last for ever. 
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